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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. 





TO OUR READERS.—It is now necessary for 
readers to place a definite order for the ‘‘ Spectator”’ 
with their Newsagent or at one of the Railway Book- 
stalls. Should any reader experience difficulty in 
obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator,’’ we trust he will at 
once write to “The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2.” 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
-_——$—j>—_—_- 
i ie general outlook as we write is much more favourable. 
The great Italian victory on the Piave has disposed of the 
Austrian offensive. The Allied Armies in France have gained another 
week in which to strengthen their defences and to bring up more 
reserves, including the Americans, and the Germans have lost a 
week in a battle in which time is on ourside. The returns of shipping 
losses show that the ‘U’-boats, though still very mischievous, 
are ceasing to be a grave danger. The pessimistic speeches of the 
German Foreign Secretary and the violent disputes to which they 
have given rise have revealed the doubts and fears of our enemies, 
who see that their military successes in France have availed them 
nothing, and that the Allies arc more firmly resolved than ever 
to continue the war The omens are good. With clearness in our 
policy and vigour in our acts, we may hasten the victory. 


We discuss elsewhere the Italian success. Here we need only say 
that the Italians pressed their counter-attacks with such deter- 
mination that the Austrians, who had crossed to the west of the 
Piave on June 15th, were compelled, after eight days of desperate 
fighting, to abandon the enterprise. They began to retreat early 
last- Sunday morning. By Monday night the western bank of the 
Piave, from the Montello to the sea, was clear of the enemy. On 
Monday the Italians delivered some vigorous local attacks in the 
hills between the Piave and the Brenta and recovercd several posi- 
tions there. They have taken twenty thousand Austrian prisoners 
in these battles, with much booty, and have recovered the artillery 
that they lost at the outset of the offensive. 


The Admiralty return of shipping losses due to enemy action 
and to marine risk states that 224,735 tons of British shipping 
and 130,959 tons of Allied and neutral shipping were sunk in May. 
The losses due to the ordinary perils of the sea wero “ unduly 
heavy.” However, the total of British tonnage sunk was less by 
1,300 tons than in April. Allicd and neutral ships suffered more 
than in April, to the extent of about 45,000 tons. We shall probably 
not be wrong in attributing the greater part of this increase to the 
unusual number of wrecks. In May we built 197,274 tons of new 
shipping, and thus almost replaced the ships sunk ; it is probable 
that the American yards alone built more new ships than all the other 
Allies and the neutrals lost. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the Government’s pledges and 
performances in regard to Conscription for Ireland. Here wo 
will summarize the very important and significant debate in the 
Hicuse of Commons on Tuesday, which was chiefly concerned 
with the withdrawal of the new Home Rule project and the 
German Plot. It remains to be notcd that in recording the 
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Pledges and in making our Appeal to the House of Commons in our 
leading columns, we have quoted and dealt with Lord Curzon’s 
declarations rather than with those of the Prime Minister. Our 
reason is that Lord Curzon’s declarations correspond with the 
facts—i.e., with the abandonment of Conscription. With Mr. 
Lloyd George’s vague hopes and aspirations that some day Ireland 
will be conscripted, if the conditions are favourable—i.e., if tho 
Irish Hierarchy change their minds, if the volunteering scheme is a 
failure, and if Irishmen can unite over a good Home Rule echeme 
before the war comes to an end—we have made no attempt to 
deal. You cannot fight a cloud of “ ifs’ and “ whens.” Tho 
general sense of the nation realizes that if Conscription is not applicd 
at once to Ireland it will never te applicd. Every month of delay 
—we have already had two and a half months—increases the power 
of the disloyal to resist, and decreases the power of the Government 
to impose. That is why we have disentanglcd the subject from 
Mr. Lloyd George’s mesh of words and preferred Lord Curzon’s 
comparatively candid exposition of the actual situation. 


We cannot find space to summarize the debate in the House of 
Lords on the Government’s Irish policy, but we desire to express 
our admiration of the good sense, moderation, and statesmanlike 
spirit shown by Lord Londonderry in his opening speech. He 
affords yet another proof of how base and how untrue are the 
allegations brought against the men of North-East Ulster by 
religious bigotry and party faction. 


The debate in the House of Commons on Tuesday was opencd 
by Mr. Shortt, the new Chief Secretary for Ireland. He proved 
the reality of the German plot in Ireland by quoting freely from 
popular pamphlets, posters, and poems as well as from speeches by 
Sinn Fein leaders, He said that both Lord French and he had come 
to the conclusion that an essential preliminary to any form of 
Conscription in Ireland was the opportunity for Irishmen to come 
forward voluntarily under such an arrangement as Lord Derby hac 
provided in Great Britain. While this was being done it was 
necessary to rescue the liberties of the great majority of moderate 
Irishmen froma the licence and terrorism of the extremists. That 
is to say, it was necessary for the Government to govern. Another 
step the Government would take was to dissipate ignorance and 
spread information by means of propaganda. Propaganda, he said, 
had been sadly neglected in Ireland. Last week we advocated a 
regular campaign in Irelend to make known the truth about 
Germany, and pointed out that the danger of ignorance was much 
greater there then in many foreign countrics where we spend 
hundreds of thousands of pounds upon spreading the light. Amid 
all the muddle and hesitation, this decision by the Government is 
at least one point to the good. 








Sir Edward Carson chaffed the Government mercilessly on the 
parallelism of Home Rule and Conscription. They ‘ were lovely 
and pleasant in their lives, and in their death they were not divided.” 
He said that he hed never, so far as he knew, mentioned the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy in the House of Commons before, but he must 
say now that it hed gone to lengths in relation to Conscription 
“which no civilized community ought for a moment to tolerate.” 
The Roman Catholic Church had inflicted upon the Government 
such a defeat that all the old Home Rule safeguards were not worth 
the paper they were written on. He demanded therefore that 
Home Rule should be ruled out for the duration of the war, and ke 
appealed to all Irishmen to look to the West and see what Irishmen 
were doing in Amcrica. 


The Prime Minister took the line that there was somehow some- 
thing encouraging in all that had happened. He defended the 
Government’s dual policy, and asked why the Government should 
be blamed for trying to remove a very great impediment to the 
prosecution of the war. Not to settle the Irish question was not 
only to add to our own difficulties, but to increase those of the 
American Government. He agreed that the Roman Church in 
Ireland had definitely challenged the Imperial supremacy. In 
his opinion, that was one of the most fatal mistakes that Church 
had ever made. Nevertheless, in face of the fact, it would be an 
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act of folly to try to force through a Home Rule Bill. In spite of 
all signs to the contrary, he was persuaded that the atmosphere 
of conciliation could be re-created. Mr. Asquith repeated the 
suggestion which he made fifteen months ago, and which has since 
been taken up by General Smuts, that the Irish problem should 
be referred to the Imperial War Cabinet. 


We must mention in particular the speech by Sir James Craig, 
who made the valuable proposal that the Government should 
without delay pass a one-clause Bill cutting Ulster out of the Act of 
1914. That would immediately place Ulster in the same position 
as the rest of the United Kingdom, and if that were done he would 
be the first to tell the people of Ulster that they were bound to accept 
Conscription. In place of the fifty thousand men whom it was pro- 
posed to coax into the Army after a most expensive campaign, 
he would guarantee fifty thousand in a fortnight. The only amend- 
ment we would suggest to Sir James Craig’s proposal is that the 
Six-County area of North-East Ulster should be cut out of the Bill 
and not the whole of Ulster. To propose to exclude the whole of 
Ulster is to open the door to bitter and protracted controversy. 


On the current principle of self-determination, there could be no 
such controversy about the exclusion of the homogeneous area. Mr. 
Lloyd George himself in most powerful language has long since con- 
sented to the principle of the exclusion of North-East Ulster. It only 
remains, therefore, for him to cut this area out of the Act on the 
statute-book to prove that there is no need for the Ulster 
Protestant population to stay at home in order to save them- 
selves from Home Rule A large addition to our ‘Man-Power 
would be quick and certain. When Mr. Lloyd George came 
into office the Man-Power question was the most important of 
the problems with which he had to deal. He did not deal 
with it very seriously till tho German successes compellcd 
him to do so, and even now a large proportion of the men who 
are coming to the Colours are not of much military value. In Ireland 
there is personal material of the greatest fighting value in the world. 
Even if the Government cannot screw up their courage to apply 
Conscription to all Ireland, they ought at least to adopt this ready 
means of drawing upon the magnificent fighting material in North- 
East Ulster, which is being kept at home merely by the present 
policy of the Government. 


Speaking in Dublin on Tuesday, Mr. Dillon, whose leadership of 
the Nationalists becomes more disastrous day by day, denounced 
the work of the Dublin Recruiting Committee. “‘ They come to 
us,” he said, “ seeking to exploit the well-known love of liberty 
that burns in Irish hearts. After the oxperience we have had of 
the faith of English Governments, this is a mockery and a fraud.” 
The Recruiting Committee had said that they ‘‘ looked forward to 
the active support of the Roman Catholic Church and the leaders of 
the Nationalist Party.” ‘I can tell them,” said Mr. Dillon, “ that 
they will get neither the one nor the other until they hand over to 
us the government of our own people.” Mr. Dillon’s insolent re- 
fusal in the name of the Nationalists and of the Roman Church 
to help voluntary recruiting in Ireland finally proves how the 
Government have trifled both with the British and the Irish people. 
On Tuesday Ministers were full of flattering words about the 
Nationalist leaders and their expected co-operation in raising 
volunteers owing to the disappearance of Conscription. Now we see 
the result. 


A paragraph in the Daily News of Friday week remarks that now 
that Irish Conscription has been “ ignominiously dropped” the 
Prime Minister's excuse for having asked elderly men in Great 
Britain to serve in the Army has disappeared. The paragraph 
ends with these words: ‘‘ The men in this country who have been 
palpably tricked should demand a better explanation from the 
Premier than Lord Curzon gave.”” We agree that the argument by 
which the Prime Minister attempted to make Conscription for 
elderly men palatable has been brought to futility by the Govern- 
ment’s own policy. But it is really infamous to use this unfortunate 
fact as the basis of a suggestion to the men of new military age 
in this country that they should try to wriggle out of their obliga- 
tions. The Daily News should have been ashamed to publish so 
reckless and dangerous an invitation. We fancy, however, that it 
will be resented by no one more than by those elderly men who are 
being called up for service. It cannot be pretended that most of 
them like going, but as patriotic men they would not dream of 
humiliating themselves by using a mere debating point for the 
purpose of trying to refuse service to their country in a great crisis. 


Herr von Kiihlmann, the German Foreign Secretary, in the 
course of a long speech in the Reichstag on Monday, seems to have 
astonished the Deputies by asking whether the war would last till 





1920. He denied that the Government had never reckoned on a 
very long war, and quoted Field-Marshal von Moltke’s prediction 
of 1890 that if the Great Powers came to blows, none of them could 
be completely beaten in two or three campaigns. He referred to 
the increase of armaments and to the entry of America and Japan 
into the conflict as if these facts confirmed the Field-Marshal’s view. 
He went on to say that “an absolute end can hardly be expected 
through purely military decisions alone, without any diplomatic 
negotiations.” This, of course, was a flat contradiction of the 
opinions expressed by the German Emperor and by Marshals 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff in messages given out for publication 
since the German offensive began. The Emperor and his Marshals 
have assured the German people that their Armies would force 
the Allies to make peace this year. Herr von Ktihlmann virtually 
admits that this is impossible. His speech was so violently criti- 
cized by the Pan-Germans that on Tuesday he had to enlist the 
support of the Chancellor, and to explain for his own part that he 
was not asking for a peace offer from Great Britain. But he did 
not withdraw his damaging admission. 


As German statesmen never say anything without a motive, it 
would be interesting to know why Herr von Kihlmann was in- 
structed to confess that the Emperor’s “ sharp sword” would not 
bring peace. His object might be to prepare the German public 
for the failure of this year’s campaign to achieve the results expected, 
if not by the General Staff, at any rate by the Army and the people, 
The Emperor, again, may be weary of the domination of the military 
party, and may wish to put new life into the moderate party, whose 
support might be useful to him in the event of a dynastic revolution, 
It is even conceivable that the German Government may hope 
to impress the Allies by this pretence at moderation. But Herr 
von Kihlmann’s refusal to make any statement with regard to 
Belgium, and his declaration that “the absolute integrity of the 
territory of the German Empire and its allies formed a necessary 
prerequisite condition for entering into any peace discussion or 
peace negotiations whatever,” showed that the road to peace is 
still blocked. Germany will remain impenitent until she has been 
decisively defeated in the field. 


Herr von Kiihlmann remarked with ill-concealed glee on the 
“ great process of fermentation’ within the Russian Colossus, but 
warned his hearers that all the conditions in Russia were uncertain, 
He was about to discuss a “long series” of questions with the 
Bolshevik representatives. The Polish problem had not been 
solved. In regard to the Caucasus, the Turkish advance into 
regions which ‘“ could not come into question for permanent occu- 
pation” by Turkey had been stopped; in other words, Germany 
herself wanted to be in control at Tiflis. In a previous speech on 
Friday week Herr von Kiihlmann had referred to the open quarrel 
between Turkey and Bulgaria. The Turks want to regain the 
district adjacent to Adrianople as a set-off to the gains in the 
Dobrudja made by Bulgaria at Rumania’s expense, while Bulgaria 
wants the whole Dobrudja and Greek Macedonia without having 
to compensate Turkey. The recent fall of the Bulgarian Ministry 
under M. Radoslavoft, which is evidently unpalatable to Germany, 
seems to be connected with this dispute. 


The Czecho-Slovak soldiers who were captured or who deserted 
from the Austrian armies during the Russian campaigns have 
organized themselves in bands, and are making their way across 
Siberia in order to reach America and proceed thence to the Western 
Front. Fifteen thousand of them have reached Vladivostok. One 
detachment had a pitched battle at Irkutsk with a body of Bolsheviks 
and German prisoners who treacherously attacked them. Other 
detachments are said to be in control of the Siberian Railway 
between the Ural Mountains and Irkutsk. The anarchy prevailing 
in Russia makes such things possible. The German forces which 
have overrun Southern Russia are known to be very small, but they 
have driven the Bolshevik mobs before them like chaff before the 
wind. It seems a pity that the Czecho-Slovaks could not stay in 
Siberia to form a nucleus for the respectable elements who wish to be 
rid of their Bolshevik tyrants. 


M. Kerensky, the former Socialist Premier of Russia, made a 
dramatic appearance at the Labour Conference on Wednesday, 
In a short speech he said that he had come straight from Moscow. 
The Russian people, he said, were fighting against tyranny, and were 
going to fight to the end. “One can break the Russian people but 
one cannot subject it. I believe, and I am certain, that the Russian 
people will shortly join you in the fight for the great cause of free- 
dom.” We devoutly hope that M. Kerensky’s prediction will come 
true. 


If the Austrian Press is to be believed, Austria was much more 
concerned last week about the sudden reduction of the bread ration 
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by half than about the offensive in Italy. The Austrian citizen 
jg now receiving three ounces of bread a day, and about two ounces 
of potatoes. Austria is blaming Germany and Hungary for refusing 
to share their supplies fairly with her. It is stated that the Ukraine 
and Rumania have failed to yield the amount of corn that was ex- 
pected, and that the Austrian stocks are exhausted. Some of the 
hungry workmen are said to have gone on strike. The Austrian 
Premier, Dr. Seidler, offered his resignation last Sunday, but was 
ordered by the Emperor to retain office for the time. The crushing 
defeat of the Austrian Army on the Piave willaggravate the political 
situation, which is as confused as ever. 


At the by-election in East Cavan on Thursday week, Mr. Arthur 
Griffith, Sinn Feiner, had a majority of 1,214 over the Nationalist 
candidate, Mr. O'Hanlon. Mr. Griffith, who polled 3,795 votes, is 
one of the Sinn Fein leaders who were recently arrested and interned 
in England for being concerned in a German plot. Mr. Dillon had 
delayed the by-election as long as possible, and had made a special 
effort, in repeated visits to the constituency, to save the seat for his 
Party. The defeat of Mr. O'Hanlon is significant of the collapse 
of the Nationalists, and of the strength of the treasonable Sinn 
Fein movement. 


The by-election in the Clapham Division took place on Friday 
week. Mr. H. Greer, the Government candidate, beat the Inde- 
pendent candidate, Mr. H. H. Beamish, by 4,512 votes to 3,331—a 
majority of 1,181. Mr. Beamish fought the election under the 
patronage of Mr. Pemberton Billing and made the Alien question 
the decisive issue. Mr. Greer thought it necessary to fall in with 
this appeal to the electors, and received an assurance that the 
Prime Minister himself would give his special attention to the more 
drestic treatment of aliens in this country. As we said last week, 
we have no liking for Huns, and are prepared to find that the 
Hunnish spirit may be unquenched in the most innocent-looking 
Hun who has adopted this country as his own. But we cannot 
seriously believe that in the present criticel times it is the duty of 
the Prime Minister to give his special personal attention to the 
treatment of aliens. 


Even if it be admitted that the matter is very important, it is 
far more important to find the men so badly needed by the Army. 
It is also far more important to find means of helping Russia. That 
alone is a task for every minute of the Prime Minister's time. The 
Home Office has not really done badly in the matter of aliens except 
in the distorted imaginations of people who find no game so exhilar- 
ating and so satisfying as Alien-hunting. To see the various 
problems which confront us out of their proper perspective is not to 
conduct the war rationally or strongly. 

In the House of Commons on Monday an echo of the Alien question 
was heard when Mr. Leverton Harris, whose wife had affronted 
many people by visiting a half-Austrian, half-English boy in an 
alien internment camp, was accused of having used his official 
position in the Trade Division of the Admiralty to get special 
facilities for the firm of Harris and Dixon, Ltd., in which he was a 
large shareholder. After Mr. Leverton Harris had meade a personal 
explanation to the effect that he had exerted no improper influence 
on the Chief Cable Censor, that he had resigned his directorship in 
the firm before this incident, and that he had since disposed of his 
shares, General Page Croft read the correspondence—sent to him 
anonymously—which hed taken place between Mr. Leverton 
Harris and the Chief Cable Censor to prove the reality cf his acousa- 
tion, Both the Prime Minister and Mr. Asquith emphatically 
rebuked General Page Croft for making use of secret correspondence, 
and we may add here thet subsequently the offices of the National 
Party, over which General Page Croft prosides, were searched at 
the instance of the Government. 


Our own conviction is that Mr. Leverton Harris’s honesty and 
probity are beyond doubt. He has been a distinguished public 
servant who, as we believe, at great personal expense has placed 
himself whole-heartedly at the disposal of his country for any and 
every kind of war service in which he could be useful. Ho is, no 
tloubt, more shocked than anybody else could be at the mere idea 
that he could be thought capable of exercising corrupt or dishonest 
influences. Unhappily it isnot enough for any public servant merely 
to avoid corrupt actions—he must also be careful to avoid the 
very appearance of them. This is more true than ever in 
these days, when slander has more than ten times its customary 
foree. Whenever the holder of a high office—the higher the office, 
the greater the injury done—has not acted upon what may be 
called the principle of Caesar's wife and avoided even the slightest 
tleviation from «discretion or from delicacy of conduct, Nemesis 





has invariably followed. Precedents broaden out in their down- 
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ward course, and it becomes impossible for any man, however 
honest he may be and however little actual reason there may be 
for slander to attach itself to his name, to reproach any other man. 
No one can throw stones if he lives in a glass house. 


It cannot be doubted, to take an illustration from the afiairs 
of the moment, that in the enormous improvised Depariments 
which have been created during the war there is a good deal of 
amiable jobbery by officials in the interests of their friends. In 
the vast majority of cases no harm is intended, and often no harm 
is actually done. Nevertheless, the official etmosphere contains 
the germs of demoralization when it is possible for people on every 
side to say: ‘I know So-and-so in such-and-such a Department. 
I will write to him, and I dare say he can do what you want.’ There 
is nothing democracy should be more careful to guard itself against 
than this kind of jobbery, not for what it is but because of what it 
leads to. Democracy speaks with scorn of the old days of “ aristo- 
cratic influence,” of official corruption, of the purchase of com- 
missions or of seats in Parliament, and all the rest of the system 
that has been swept away. But what may be called the “ official 
pull” exercised by men who call themselves democrats is surely 
every bit as bad. This is one of the great curses of our bureaucratic 
democracy. 


In a sense what happens now is worse than the old system, 
because it is a denial, though disguised, of democracy’s principles. 
The real snare of democracy is that it may not show the courage 
that autocrats often have, The dispensers of benefits yield to 
improper personal demands because they convince themselves, 
or excuse themselves by saying, that the demands have popular 
opinion behind them. Reeders of Macaulay's well-known essay on 
the elder Pitt will remember his description of how abject Newcastlo 
became when he was convinced that popular opinion was growing 
in strength and that the “‘ people were not in a mood to be trifled 
with.” In the clutches of that conviction he acted as one without 
a willof hisown. His only aim was to satisfy the needs of the hour, 
to live politically from hand to mouth :— 





‘** Newcastle had recourse to Murray; but Murray had now 
within his reach the favourite object of his ambition. The situation 
of Chief-Justice of the King’s Bench was vacant ; and the Attorney- 
General was fully resolved to obtain it, or to go into Opposition. 
Newcastle offered him any terms, the Duchy of Lancaster for life, 
a teller-ship of the Exchequer, any amount of pension, two thousand 
@ year, six thousand a year. When the Ministers found that 
Murray's mind was made up, they pressed for delay, the delay of « 
session, a month, a week, a day. Would he only make his appear- 
ance once more in the House of Commons ? Would he only speak in 
favour of the address ? ” 

When a statesman is in that frame of mind he feeds the monster ot 


his own creation by abject gifts at the public expense. 


The Labour Party Conference in London on Wednesday decided, 
by 1,701,000 votes to 951,000 votes, that ‘‘ the existence of the 
political truce should be no longer recognized.’ Mr. Henderson 
said that the resolution merely referred to by-elections, and added 
that the truce had in fact ceased when Mr. Lloyd George took office. 
Mr. Smillie, on the other hand, declared that the truce had been 
operative until thon, and that the resolution implied hostility to the 
Government, Mr. Barnes pointed out that the resolution made the 
position of the Labour Ministers almost impossible, and declared 
that it had been onginecred by the Pacificists with that object. 
Mr. Clynes warned the Labour Party not to sever itself from 
the great national purpose of winning the war. He offered to 
resign his seat and fight a by-election against any Pacificist 
Labour Member who would resign his seat. He was sure, he 
said, that the Trade Unionists were united for the war. We 
cannot believe that the genuine working men will allow themselves 
much longer to be outmancuvred at Labour Conferences by the 
middle-class Pacificists who pose as Labour represcntatives. 


The House of Lords on Wednesday adopted Lord Parmoor's 
resolution approving of “the principle of a League of Nations,” 
but deleted the clause referring to an international Tribunal. Lord 
Curzon pointed out that the British Empire and the Allies con- 
stituted two Leagues of Nations embracing seven hundred million 
people, or two-fifths of the world. He then examined some of the 
obvious practical difficulties in the way of a League of Nations. 
An unrepentant Germany could not be admitted. The limitation of 
armaments would be hard to arrange. The condition of affairs 
existing at any one time could not be stereotyped, unless it were 
absolutely equitable, so that an Allied victory was a necessary pre- 
requisite for a League of Nations. Lord Curzon warned the House 
that our Allies, except America, were less favourable to the idea 
than British opinion seemed to be. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5, 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GOVERNMENT: THEIR PLEDGES AND 
PERFORMANCES. 


= are the Pledges made to the British People by 

Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues in regard to 
Conscription for Ireland on April 9th, 1918 :— 

“We propose to extend the Military Service Act to Ireland 
under the same conditions as in Great Britain. As there is no 
machinery in existence, as no register has yet been completed 
in Ireland, it may take some weeks before actual enrolment begins. 
But there must be no delay. As soon as ements are complete 
the Government will by Order in Council put the Act into immediate 
operation. Meanwhile we intend to invite Parliament to pass 
a measure for the self-government of Ireland. Let there be no 
misapprehension. Both questions will not hang together. Each 
must taken on its merits.” 
Later in the same debate Mr. Bonar Law said :— 

“Tt is a great mistake to suppose that the Government have 

ut compulsion for Ireland into the Bill as a pious opinion. They 

intend to carry it. They believe that it will make a difference 
of military strength, and that it is their duty to face the con- 
sequences, whatever they may be. pledge the Government not 
to go back, and declare that if the people think we are making a mistake 
we will give loyal support to any other Government which wishes to 
carry on the war.” 

Here is the Times summary of Lord Curzon’s speech 
announcing the way in which the Pledges are to be kept :— 

‘“* Lord Curzon, replying on the discussion, narrated the circum- 
stances which had led the Government earlier in the year to adopt 
the separate policies of Conscription and Home Rule for Ireland, 
and went on to the discovery in May of a sinister and formidable 
conspiracy of the leaders of the Sinn Fein movement with the 
enemy of this country. He explained how those revelations, which 
were absolutely new, had occasioned in the Cabinet surprise and 
consternation. Moreover, this new situation was accentuated by 
the fact that the attitude of every section of opinion about Home 
Rule had changed. So he reached his conclusion that to proceed 
with the preparation of a Home Rule Bill and its introduction into 
Parliament would be a folly and would almost amount to a crime. 
In these cireumstances, he declared, it was necessary in respect 
both to Conscription and Home Rule not to abandon their policy 
or to ch their front, but to recognize the facts and adjust their 
policy to them.’’—( Times, June 21st.) 


The only comment which we shall make on this aspect of 
the Government’s action is to quote what we said on 
April 13th last when the Prime Minister obtained from an 
almost unanimous Parliament the legislation required to apply 
Conscription to Ireland :— 


‘““ The supreme duty before the House of Commons at the present 
moment is to see to it that Mr, Lloyd George does not once again trifle 
with the country and its dearest interests. That may seem a harsh 
thing to say. It is certainly one which we should avoid saying, if we 
could possibly do so without failing to perform what it is the business 
of honest journalism to perform—to act the part of the watchdog and to 
warn the country of approaching dangers.” 





AN APPEAL TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


| ta spite of what has happened, in spite of the Government’s 
broken Pledges, in spite of the mismanagement, in- 
ae and fatuity which have marked the Government’s 
andling of the whole Irish problem, we appeal to the House 
of Commons with all the earnestness and all the emphasis at 
our command to set matters right, as they most certainly 
can do, even at the eleventh hour, by insisting on the carrying 
out of the Government's original policy of Conscription for 
Ireland as a war measure and on its military merits divorced 
from all political and Parliamentary considerations. We 
implore the House, who after all are our rulers, not to accept 
Lord Curzon’s special pleading that it has become absolutely 
necessary to forgo for the time (i.e., for good and all) the 
policy of Conscription for Ireland. If the members of the 
House of Commons will only look into the matter and examine 
Lord Curzon’s allegations, they will find that there has been 
no change in the situation which justifies abandonment, 
or indefinite postponement, if Lord Curzon prefers it. [We 
have given elsewhere our reasons for dealing with Lord 
Curzon’s rather than Mr. Lloyd George’s exposition of 
the Government policy. The Premier, be it noted, 
made no correction of Lord Curzon’s statement.] We have 
read many Parliamentary arguments for a sudden change of 
policy, but never anything which approaches Lord Curzon’s 
m weakness and irrelevance. What are the grounds which 
he gives for abandoning, at a moment of supreme peril, 
the opportunity of increasing our Man-Power by some four 
hundred thousand men, for that in plain terms is what has 
happened? He tells us that the Government arrived inde- 
pendently at two conclusions, which synchronized in time but 
not in anything else. One was that they must apply Con- 
xription to Ireland, and the other was that they must pass a 





Home Rule Bill. When these entirely independent and 
detached policies had been decided upon, events happened 
which had not been anticipated by the Government. But 
we had better give Lord Curzon’s own account of this weird 
imbroglio :— 

“ The first was the discovery, in the course of the month of May, 

that there was a sinister and formidable conspiracy of the leaders 
of the Sinn Fein movement in Ireland with the enemy of this country 
and that the leaders of that association in Ireland were involved 
in a plot which was to mature at the very moment when, and 
designedly, the Germans in co-operation were to make an effort 
to annihilate our forces across the seas. Several noble Lords have 
spoken as tif the information on which we acted had been in our 
possession all the time. Nothing of the sort. The revelations to which 
I have referred were absolutely new. The grounds upon which we 
acted were placed before the Cabinet for the first time in the month 
of May. ey occasioned in us surprise and consternation. . . 
This situation reacted on the other position. If they could not have 
Home Rule, they could not have Conscription. Two great events hap. 
pened to change the situation—one the discovery of the Sinn Fein plot, 
and the other the action of the Roman Catholio clergy in Ireland, who 
challenged obedience to the law and Imperial swpremacy, and who 
threatened their flocks under the penalty of eternal damnation to resist 
Conscription to the uttermost. In these circumstances it was neces. 
sary in both he did not say to abandon their policy, or to 
change their front—but it was their duty to recognize the facts 
and to adjust their policy to them.” 
In plain English, the Sinn Fein plot and the opposition of the 
Roman Church showed the Government that am had under- 
taken an impossibility. We will deal with these arguments 
in order, and will show that, even if we accept and admit 
Lord Curzon’s premisses, neither of his reasons provides any 
solid ground for abandoning the application of Conscription 
to Ireland. 

If the revelation of the Sinn Fein plot with the enemy 
came as a surprise to Lord Curzon and his colleagues, all we 
can say is that they were almost the ~ * hinking men in 
the kingdom to whom it was a surprise. . De Valera had 
shouted his treason from the housetops. Further, he stamped 
himself and his followers as traitors, not only in word but 
in deed. In his speeches last summer and autumn he said 
again and again that the Sinn Feiners were in alliance with 
the Germans for the good reason that they were both the 
enemies of Britain. ere must, he implied, be an alliance 
between common haters. He gave a further argument why 
Ireland and the Irish Republic he desired to set up must be 
on the side of Germany. Germany intended to restore the 
temporal power of the Vatican. If this was not a sign of a 
plot, what was? But there were overt acts to explain and 
emphasize the words of the Sinn Fein leader. As we pointed 
out at the time, Mr. De Valera actually practised mancuvres 
for seizing the great strategic feature of Ireland—the estuary 
of the Shannon—thereby showing that he was looking forward 
to, and planning co-operation with, Germany. The only 
reason for military manceuvres in the counties of Clare and 
Limerick and round the shores of the Shannon Fiord was that 
he expected aid, either under the water or on the water, 
to be sent to him by Germany. But this was not all. Every- 
body in Ireland knew, and a great many people in this — 
knew, that there was plenty of submarine action on the Iri 
coast, including the occasional landing of machine-guns and 
of a certain amount of ammunition. We cannot of course 

rove that reports on these matters were laid before the War 

abinet, but we know that reports of, or references to, such 
incidents got into the Irish and English papers, where any one 
could read them—the Daily Mail correspondent described the 
Clare manceuvres—and we are convinced that much more de- 
tailed and much more sensational secret reports must have 
reached the various Departments concerned with Intelligence— 
4.e., the War Office, the Admiralty, the Irish Office, the Foreign 
Office, and the Home Office. If the War Cabinet did not 

et them, there must be an amazing dislocation somewhere 
in the chain of information. 

We need not, however, deal at length with this point, 
because Lord Curzon by his own words entirely destroyed the 
argument founded on nescience. He tells us that the Seven 
ment made the amazing discovery that there really was an 
Irish-German plot during May. Now his argument is that 
the moment the War Cabinet became aware of the plot, they 
felt that the Home Rule Bill had to go, and with it Conscrip- 
tion. And yet it can be seen from the files of newspapers 
notoriously in the confidence of the Government and im 
immediate touch with Downing Street, that instead of the 
Home Rule Bill being ieeaieal on the head in May, the 
Federalist discussions were pursued during the whole of that 
month and during the early part of June, and that it was not 
till just before Lord Curzon’s speech that even rumour began 
to declare that the Home Rule Bill might be abandoned. 
If Lord Curzon wants us to believe that the discovery in the 
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middle of May of a plot where no one could possibly have 
expected it—2.e., amongst the Sinn Feiners—compelled the 
Government to break their Pledges in regard to Conscription, 
he must give us not only better facts, but a far better array of 
dates, than those which he supplied in the House of Lords. 

The second ground for giving up Conscription is one so 
unworthy that we have the greatest disinclination to deal 
with it. Lord Curzon, as we have seen, actually told the 
House of Lords that the Government had had to run away 
from their policy because the Roman Catholic clergy did not 
like it and would not have it. In a word, Lord Curzon and 
the Government have solemnly admitted the existence of a 
kind of iberum veto on the part of the Roman Hierarchy over 
Imperial legislation which affects Ireland. If ever there was 
an act of national humiliation, it is to be found here. When 
a portion of the clergy in the Province of Quebec tried to 
claim such a veto, the statesmen in power in Canada gave a 
very different answer, and soon devised very different ways 
for treating a sullen priesthood and a lawless mob. 

Once more, Lord Curzon’s account of why the Government 
altered their policy is not only totally inadequate but obviously 
incorrect. His explanation will not bear examination. There 
must have been some other reasons, and what they are the 
Unionists, and indeed all patriotic men, have a right todemand. 
Surely there must be people left in the House of Commons 
with sufficient independence to insist upon the Prime Minister 
or Mr. Bonar Law giving the real reasons for the breach of 
most solemn Pledges. A promise, we venture to assert, does 
not cease to be a promise because it is made openly in 
Parliament by Ministers of the Crown ! 

But there is little or no satisfaction in exposing to the nation, 
and indeed to the world, the faithlessness and vacillation of 
the Government, or their astonishing willingness to declare 
that they were frightened out of a settled policy by the 
combination of a German plot, and an Ultramontane clerical 
intrigue. We only dwell on the matter in order to show, as 
we can show, that nothing whatever has happened to prevent 
the application of Conscription to Ireland. This Government, 
or if not this Government, then another, can still, if they like 
to use sufficient firmness, obtain their four hundred thousand 
men from Ireland. Only one thing is wanting, that the 
Government should make up their own minds, believe in 
their own policy, and apply it at once. If not only the men 
who are to be conscripted, but also the Hierarchy, know 
that the Government mean business, there will be no opposi- 
tion worth mentioning. No doubt, if we begin by telling 
the Irish Bishops that if they use ecclesiastical weapons 
and deal damnation round the land to those who venture 
to obey the law we shall have to give in to them, 
we shall be beaten. But if instead we tell those proud but 
exceedingly practical prelates that the British Govern- 
ment and the British people are in no mood for trifling ; 
that every resource of the law and every resource of execu- 


tive power will be used to make the Irish people do their | 


duty and bear their share of the burden; that all who incite 
to resistance, directly or indirectly, will suffer not only in 
person but in purse; and that even if the result of resistance, 
material and spiritual, is the destruction of the edifice of the 
new and per se excellent ecclesiastical prosperity on the one 
hand, and of peasant ownership on the other, the Govern- 
ment will still not be deterred, but will let the responsibility 
for the ruin rest where it should, there will be no effective 
resistance. 

When the Irish Nationalists know that if they do not 
come quictly they will be made to come, and that all 
who incite to resistance will be made bitterly to repent their 
action, we need fear nothing but a few scuffles at  street- 
corners. But evenif we are wrong, and if there should be serious 
riotings, we have plenty of power to put them down. It is 
admitted that we have to keep eighty thousand troops in 
Ireland, even without applying Conscription. 


augmenting Man-Power. That may sound brutal, but the 
time has come for speaking the truth, even if it offends the 
delicate ears of sophists, skulkers, and Sinn Feiners. 

Before we leave Lord Curzon’s speech we must express our 
astonishment that he did not find time to say one single word 
of acknowledgment in regard to North-East Ulster, and to 
express the nation’s sense of what it owes to her steadfast 
and honourable people for their action during the present 
crisis. They have not only not resisted Conscription, but have 


expressed their perfect willingness, nay, their ardent desire, | 


to aid in carrying it out, as long as it was carried out fairly 


and without discrimination. While the rest of Ireland has been 
either actively engaged in plots with our enemies, or else, like 


In that case | 
the eighty thousand may just as well be doing their duty in | 


the Nationalists, in supporting and encouraging at second 
hand those who plot, the Ulstermen have done all in their 
power to defeat the plotters and to stand by Britain and the 
good cause. When the rest of Ireland held “ a workless day ” 
in order to show their determination to defeat Conscription, 
a day when in the South and West the trains did not even 
run to the races, that day was one of special activity in the 
shipyards of Belfast. North-East Ulster ran her trains, 
delivered her letters, did her daily work, and set the rest of 
Ireland a lesson in loyalty and in the keeping of good order. 
We are always hearing conventional rubbish about the cold, 
cruel, conscienceless sectaries of Belfast practising a brutal 
ascendancy, &c., &c., but the only signs we see are in the 
perfect maintenance of order in the Six-County area. It 
Is still a place where a man can go about his daily business 
uninterfered with and unafraid, be he Protestant or Roman 
Catholic, Unionist or Home Ruler. It is hardly conceivable 
in these circumstances, and in view of all that was said 
in the debate, that Lord Curzon had not a word of praise or 
sympathy for these gallant men. What is almost as bad is 
that no attempt to do them justice has appeared in the so- 
called Unionist Press. One expects the Daily News and the 
Daily Chronicle to sneer at Ulstermen—it is part of their 
convention—but, unless we are mistaken, the’ Morning Post 
and the Globe are almost the only Unionist papers, besides 
the Spectator, that have endeavoured to show their country- 
men what Ulster has done, and is doing daily and hourly, 
for the Empire. And here let us express our strong wish 
that the Premiers of the Dominions and other Ministers now 
at the Imperial Conference will not leave the British Islands 
without paying a visit to Belfast and hearing on the spot the 
plea of North-East Ulster that if the mad policy of the disso- 
lution of the Union is ever put into practice—which may 
Heaven in its mercy avert !—she at any rate must be given 
that right of self-determination which in theory is allowed 
even by the bloodstained and perjured autocrat of Prussia. 








THE MILITARY OUTLOOK. 

thea wheel of war has taken a distinct turn as an immediate 

result of the great Italian victory. Herr von Kihl- 
mann’s speech in the Reichstag was of the first significance, 
and its significance was only emphasized by the clumsy 
attempts to explain it away. Count Hertling’s half-hearted 
emendations showed that in secret he knew that Herr 
von Kihlmann had spoken the truth. The Pan-Germans, 
| who not only shriek continually for a decisive victory, but 
appear, with an irrationality passing credibility, to have 
persuaded themselves that such a thing is possible, are 
furiously angry. For our part, we have little doubt that Herr 
von Kihlmann made his damping and lack-lustre oratorical 
effort in the Reichstag at the bidding of a superior voice. We 
are encouraged in this belief by the attitude of the inspired 
Roman Catholic newspaper Germania, which points out to the 
German people that what Herr von Kiihlmann said was 
justifiable and necessary, however unpalatable it may be. 
The burden of the whole speech was that a decisive victory 
by military means is impossible for Germany. In spite of 
the anger of the Pan-Germans, there is little doubt that the 
leading German soldiers at the front also know that Herr von 
Kiihlmann’s speech did no more than come to terms with the 
unpleasant facts. Otherwise, we may ask, why did the 
German Censorship, whose control of the export of political 
messages is absolute, authorize the transmission to Great 
Britain of a verbatim report of Herr Naumann’s remarkable 
| speech in the Reichstag‘ Commenting on Herr von Kihl- 
mann’s speech, Herr Naumann said :— 

‘We have innumerable soldiers who in their hearts always 
thought the same as Herr von Kihimann yesterday said, or —- 
was misunderstood to have said. Absolute victory over all the 
hordes of North Americans, South Americans, and Chinese, an 
absolutely compelling victory over this mass of human beings, 
we should not completely attain if we were to sacrifice ourselves 
to the last man. ‘Thus think thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of soldiers, I have no anxiety that any harm can ensue to the 
German Army by stating this view. This view is widely prevalent 
among the majority of the people at home. Our German soldier 
| has a feeling that what must be must be, and beyond that he 
desires only to be told the truth. If you promise him that with 
the next victory comes the fina! victory, with next victory we 
shall force the enemy to his knees, the men in the trenches reply, 
‘That's saying too much.’ ” 

In other words, if Herr Naumann has not misrepresented the 
| thoughts of the leading German soldiers, it is not nearly 
enough for Germany to go on winning such victories inter- 
| spersed with occasional considerable defeats- as se has b en 
Not to win a victory that 
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armies reeling back on the Channel is to come gradually but 
more surely than ever nearer to losing the war. 

For the fact that this vision of the situation has become 
sharply outlined before the eyes of all Germany we have at 
the moment to thank our gallant Italian Allies. Now that 
one is able to review the whole course of the Austrian offensive, 
it is no exaggeration to say that the Italian success—the 
result of a brilliant recovery of the Italian Army and people 
after a disaster—will be one of the major influences upon the 
course of the war. In eight days the humiliation of the 
Austrians was complete. On June 15th the Austrians, this 
time without any German help, attacked along a front of 
ninety miles. British troops on the Asiago Plateau and 
French troops along the range of Monte Grappa held back the 
Austrians, while inflicting great losses on them, without very 
much difficulty. But the chief credit must not be claimed 
either for ourselves or for the French, as by far the more 
important fighting took place further south. The Austrians 
crossed the Piave north-east of Montello and directed their 
advance towards Montebelluna on their right and Treviso 
on their left. If they had succeeded in reaching these object- 
ives, Venice would have been at their mercy. The Austrians 
do not boast quite so much as the Prussians of Divine help, 
but they do boast of it a good deal. And if the results of the 
battle are to be attributed to direct Divine intervention, 
justice could be done only by writing the narrative—from the 
Italian point of view—-in the manner in which the Hebrew 
historians described the discomfiture of the foes of Israel. 
‘The providential rising of the waters of the Piave, which was 
turned for several days into a rushing torrent, was an unfor- 
gettable incident in thet crowded and bloody week. The 
Austrians who established themselves on the right bank of 
the Piave could not be properly fed or supplied with ammu- 
nition. Their big guns could not be brought across the rickety 
bridges. The bridges were continually being raked and 
smashed by Italian shellfire; but even the wreckage by 
shellfire was as nothing compared with the havoc wrought by 
the torrent, which swept away the bridges as fast as they 
could b2 built or rebuilt. 

In the sequel to the battle the same force which helped to 
bring the Austrians to ruin prevented the pursuit of the 
routed Austrians But General Diaz is a cautious as well as a 
skilful leader, and he well knows that in any case pursuit must 
not be too ambitious. The Austrians at German bidding 
may make yet another attempt, and it would be extremely 
unwise for him to place a river-course which may become a 
torrent within a few hours immediately behind his Army. 
He is not playing for his own hand, or merely for the glory 
of Italy, but is acting as a unit of the various Allied Armies, 
and of course he recognizes that for Italy to commit herself 
unnecessarily in a secondary theatre of the war might react 
dangerously upon the all-important and critical situation on 
the Western Front. Austrian orders captured during the 
battle prove that for the first time in the war the Austrian 
Staff had brought its whole strength to bear against a single 
enemy. One of these orders mentioned by Colonel Repington 
in the Morning Post declared that the attack would be launched 
from the Swiss Alps to the Adriatic.” From this it seems 
tat an attack from the mountains west of Lake Garda was 
} :et of the Austrian plan, but failed to develop. 

The Austrians by their utter failure have proved that 
unless they are stiffened with German troops and fortified 
by the German military intellect on the spot, they no longer 
have an army which is capable of profiting by the latest 
Jessons of the field. They had adopted the new methods of 
attack which are associated with the name of General von 
Hlutier, but they had assimilated the methods in form and 
not in essence. When the Germans bring off a considerable 
success it is easy to attribute it to the secret assembling of the 
masses of attack, to the clever use of obscuring clouds of 
smoke, to the isolation of the first-line groups of the defence, 
which are safely hemmed in and not immediately disposed of 
while the second line is attacked, to the employment of 
successive waves of fresh troops which leapfrog over the 
exhausted men who made the preliminary rush, and so on. 

sut it is, after all, the man and not the method that wins 
in war. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that the German 
successes, though they have not anything like sufficed for the 
Cierman purpose, have been due to the special and regular 
training of their picked divisions. Even these picked divisions 
can be held safely enough, though they be in overwhelming 
numbers—as both the British and the French have proved 
this summer—if the element of surprise be absent. But the 


Ccrmans are very ingenious in the arts of surprise, and we 





must not assume that they will be incapable of surprising ys 
once more. The important thing for us to do is pes. 

assume that we are safe, but to send more and more drafts to 
our Army as quickly as possible. Nothing less than i. 
months is a sufficient period for the kind of training that ° 
now required for recruits. The very old problem of Ras 
Power remains the most important of all our problems. When 
the enemy is showing many signs of anxiety and depression jg 
the time to strike harder than ever. Now is that time If 
we delay only a few weeks in finding the proper number of 
men in Ireland and elsewhere, the wheel of war may make ong 
of its violent fluctuations, and the new turn may be against us 
Austria has failed ; Germany is plunged in doubt ; the Turks 
and the Bulgars are quarrelling over their questionable loot : 
the “ Bread Peace” with the Ukraine turns out after all to 
be a “ Hunger Peace.” Now is the moment to secure the 
basis of our final victory. 





INDIA IN TRANSITION. 


T is probable that within a few days the Government 
will publish the scheme of Indian reforms which has 
been drawn up by Mr. Montagu in consultation with Lord 
Chelmsford. In the meantime, it is desirable to consider 
some of the essentials of the problem which the Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy doubtless believe they haye 
solved. Two books recently published will help very con- 
siderably towards this preliminary consideration. The first 
is by His Highness the Aga Khan, whose apt title for his 
book, India in Transition (The Medici Society, 18s. net), 
has been adopted as the heading of this article. As most 
people know, or ought to know, the Aga Khan is the head 
of a very important section of the Mohammedan community 
with a large number of followers in India, East Africa, Arabia, 
and Persia, who regard him with at least as much reverence 
as a good Roman Catholic regards the Pope. Apart from 
this religious status, the Aga Khan possesses the immense 
advantage of being a thorough man of the world in the 
Western sense, as well as possessing a profound knowledge 
of the East. He has long taken an important part in Indian 
politics, and approaches most questions from the Liberal 
point of view. Although a Mohammedan, he worked ia 
close co-operation with that distinguished Hindu leader, 
the late Mr. Gokhale, who entrusted to him, as a last will 
and testament, a document sketching out a scheme of 
Constitutional reform for India. Many of the features of 
this scheme are embodied in the Aga Khan’s book. 


In setting out the case for far-reaching reforms at an early 
date the Aga Khan rightly says: “ British tenure in India 
must be one of continuous amelioration.” On this point 
we are all agreed. The matter at issue is how continuous 
amelioration is to be attained. The Aga Khan holds that 
a necessary condition of progress is the entrusting of further 
powers of self-government to the peoples of India. Here, 
too, there is substantial agreement so far as the broad 
principle of self-government is concerned. We cannot 
permanently govern India by means of a foreign bureaucracy. 
‘There must be a progressive extension of the power of natives 
of the soil to influence, if not to control, the Government 
of this gigantic country, or collection of countries. That is 
common ground. Where differences arise is with regard 
to the lines upon which Constitutional reform should proceed. 
The Aga Khan, in this matter closely following the lines of 
Mr. Gokhale’s testament, insists that the model to be taken 
for India is rather that of the German Empire than of the 
United Kingdom. That is to say, the Executive Government 
must not be liable to be turned out of office by a hostile 
vote in the Representative Chamber. The business of the 
Chamber is to advise, not to dismiss, the Government. On 
the other hand, Mr. Lionel Curtis, who as a representative 
of the Round Table has spent about a year in India studying 
Indian problems, urges in his Letters to the People of Indis 
on Responsible Government (Macmillan and Co., 3s. 6d. net} 
that India ought to be endowed at once, though only for 
certain limited purposes, with the British form of Constitu- 
tion, of which the essential characteristic is an Executive 
Government responsible to an elected Parliament and liable 
to be dismissed by a hostile vote of that Parliament. 
According to Mr. Curtis’s scheme, a series of Governments 
of this type should be set up at once in what he calls the 
different “States” of India. By “States” he means, 
not the existing provinces, but large sub-divisions of those 
provinces with populations of ten to twelve millions each. 


It is hard to believe that Mr. Curtis could have made such 
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a proposal if he had been more fully cognizant of the depth 
of the numerous divisions into which the Indian peoples are 
separated. The very title of his book—Letters to the People 
of India—is itself misleading. There is no people of India ; 
there are many peoples in India. Quite frankly, a careful 
perusal of his book suggests that he is looking at Indian 
problems with something of the attitude of a visitor from 
another planet. Yet on some points at any rate he has 
realized the practical difficulties which would face any system 
of government on the lines he suggests. One of these is the 
language question. There are at least a hundred different 
languages in India, not mere dialects but in many cases 
fundamentally different languages. In addition, Hindustani, 
which next to English is the nearest approach to a lingua franca 
throughout Northern India, takes a different form for Hindus 
and Mohammedans respectively. For literary purposes 
Hindus use Hindi words and Mohammedans tend to use 
Persian or Arabic words; while the script which Hindus use 
is totally different from the script which Mohammedans use. 
Besides fundamental differences of form, one script is 
written, or printed, from left to right, the other from right 
to left. For many years past a conflict has been raging with 
regard to which form of the language should be used for 
legal records and for secondary education. Successive 
Lieutenant-Governors have tried to get the educational side 
of the question settled by inviting representative Hindus and 
Mohammedans to meet in conference and agree on a com- 
promise. No agreement could be reached. Finally Sir 
James Meston in 1914 came to the conclusion that he must 
decide the matter on his own authority, and gave a decision 
which Mr. Lionel Curtis admits has been accepted without 
demur by both parties because they recognize that it comes 
from an absolutely unbiassed authority. Yet after making 
this admission Mr. Curtis proposes that one of the first duties 
to be entrusted to the popularly elected Parliaments which 
he wishes to create should be the settling of all questions 
connected with education. Instead of producing unity, 
he proposes, by his own confession, to create a bone of 
contention. 

Apart from the question of language in India, there is the 
even more vital question of religion. The majority of the 
inhabitants of India look upon themselves not as Indians— 
which is a useful word borrowed from Europe—but as Moham- 
medans or Hindus, or as members of a particular caste or a 
particular race. The idea of a common Indian nationality 
is as yet remote from their minds. For this reason we cannot 
get a true representation of Indian opinion except by allowing 
the different communities to possess what is known in India 
as “communal representation.”” The Aga Khan insists on 
this as absolutely essential. Practically all Mohammedans, 
including those who are most anxious to co-operate with 
Hindus, take this view. It is also insisted upon iy the non- 
Brahmins of Southern India. Mr. Curtis, on the other hand, 
realizing that this recognition of existing facts cuts across 
his abstract conception of Indian nationality, is almost 
fiercely opposed to communal representation. He wants 
to impose upon India, where language and religion divide 
people even in the same village, a system of government 
porrowed from Britain, which for centuries has possessed 
a unified nationality. 

The Aga Khan is proceeding on much sounder lines when 
he urges that reforms in the government of India should be 
based upon Indian traditions and Indian habits. In par- 
ticular, he lays stress upon the value of the Native States. 
The Native States—which, as Mr. Curtis happily suggests, 
might better be described as Indian Principalities—are an 
essential bond between Britain and India. As the Aga Khan 
points out, the handful of Indian revolutionaries who wish 
to cut the painter admit that an insuperable obstacle to their 
designs is to be found in the loyalty of the Indian Princi- 
palities and of the Princes who rule over them. It is to be 
regretted that even a larger area of India cannot be restored 
to this typical Indian form of rule. But in any case it is 
possible without turning our backs —_ democratic ideals, 
which finally no doubt may affect India as well as Western 
Europe, to utilize, perhaps for many long decades to come, 
the aristocratic principle of government, and to call upon 
Indian Princes to share in the government of British India as 
well as of their own Principalities. Indian aspirations and 
Indian pride would probably be far more nearly satisfied by 
the occasional appointment of some prominent Indian Prince 
to the Governorship of a province in British India, or even 
to the Collectorship of a district, than by the attempted 
establishment of the British Parliamentary system with all 
the difficulties of party politics intensified by the bitterness 
of racial and religious animosity. 
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PORTUGAL’S NEW REPUBLIC. 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 


YENHOR SIDONIO PAES, elected by over half-a-million 
IN votes, will now preside over the destinies of Portugal 
for at least four years. In him the Portuguese people has a 
representative of its best traditions and ideals, and it is fortunate 
in being able to place complete trust in its chief citizen during 
a period which will certainly be rich in events of far-reaching 
consequence. The least that can be said in praise of the Administra- 
tion since the Revolution of last December is that it is the best 
Government that Portugal has known during the last ten years. 
For six months order has been maintained; and if there is one 
subject on which the members of the newly elected Parliament 
are agreed, it is that order must continue to be maintained, for 
the credit and in the interest of Portugal. To maintain order 
after a revolution is never an easy task, and it has been rendered 
more difficult by the intrigues of the politicians in Portugal and 
of the exiled demagogues in Spain, France, and Great Britain. The 
slight support given to the new Administration by foreign opinion 
has made it imperative to avoid strikes at any cost, since they 
would be exploited by the exiled Democrats as a proof that the 
Government were unpopular, and the unpatriotic blackmail of the 
strikers has accordingly succeeded. But in other fields the ceaseless 
activity, the foresight and goodwill of Senhor Paes and his 
supporters have achieved less negative results. The war, the 
supply and distribution of food, the maintenance of order, and 
the elections have naturally had first claim on the Government's 
attention. The franchise has been extended to. include all male 
citizens over twenty-one years of age, literate and illiterate. The 
Law of Separation between Church and State has been revised 
in such a way that, although the demands of the Roman Catholica 
are far from being satisfied, the Church is at least no longet 
subjected entirely to the State; expectations have, however, 
been raised that a new Concordat will be negotiated with Rome, 
that the Portuguese Legation at the Vatican will be re-established, 
that the property of the Church will be restored, and provision 
made for religious education. The Ministry of Agriculture has been 
set on a working basis and facilities for agricultural loans increased. 
An attempt has been made to grapple with the problem of the 
exchange by decreeing that the Customs duties shall be paid in 
gold, a measure passed in Spain in 1906, and proposed in Portugal 
in 1910 and again in 1912. (It is to be hoped that the Government 
will now make a serious effort to raise a large War Loan at a rate 
of interest such as will induce great and small to save and invest.) 
The Ministry of Education has got into touch with the professors 
and teachers throughout the country, and a new spirit is at work 
in the public libraries. 

In view of these and many other reforms, the professional 
politicians haye been unable to attack the new Administration 
on its merits. They have fallen back on the accusations that it 
was pro-German and that it was unconstitutional. The former 
charge has never for one moment been believed in Portugal, and 
is now no longer upheld abroad except by a few Radicals whe 
still cling apparently to the theory, which has done infinite harm 
to the cause of the Allies, that the war is a conflict between 
Revolutionary or Radical politics and Conservatism. The charge 
of unconstitutionalism has been annulled by the recent elections, 
which have expressed and embodied the national character of 
the Revolution of December and the popularity of Senhor Paes. 
The political carpers are thus reduced to the cry that the Republics 
is in danger, because the present Government are supported by 
the Monarchists. The discontented politicians are here on rather 
hazardous ground, and have not shown their usual shrewdness 
in their own interests. For the eyes of the country have to some 
extent been opened by the political events of the last ten years. 
It is observed that the overthrow of a Conservative Government 
in 1908 was followed by seven years of upheaval and unrest, that 
the overthrow of a similar Government in 1915 was followed by 
two more years of disquiet, and the conclusion is drawn that on 
the further side of the present Administration the country is 
awaited by chaos. The Revolution of December may be the 
last Portuguese revolution, but it will certainly not be the ons 
before the last. The country, however, would infinitely prefer 
the restoration of the Monarchy to a new period of disorder. It 
is therefore true to say that President Paes stands between the 
Republican Party groups and the Restoration, and the blindness 
of the politicians in not acknowledging this is but another proof 
of their narrowness and incompetence. The National Republican 
Party founded by Senhor Paes is Conservative, but its Con- 
servatism consists in its determination to preserve order and 
prevent anarchy. It is evident that President Paes, while setting 
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his face against riots and conspiracies, is resolved that justice 
shall be done to all who are willing to work for the good of Portugal, 
and that those who care more for their country than for party 
groups and anarchical methods will gradually be able to find a 
place either in the new Party or in a Constitutional Opposition. 
In the words of the President’s speech at his Proclamation 
on May 9th, “a new era of liberty, toleration, and respect for 
religious and political beliefs has begun: only in such an atmosphere 
ean the nation prosper.” The younger generation is whole- 
heartedly in favowr of Senhor Paes Many of the new Ministers 
are young men. The Minister of the Interior is barely twenty-one. 
Many had noted that the generation now ending its studies at 
Coimbra University was marked by a new strength of character, 
and the men who are attempting a revival of letters and art and 
the historical traditions of Portugal—a revival expressed in the 
prominence given to the cult of such national figures as Nun’ Alvarez 
and Gil Vicente—find in the new order of things an inspiriting 
example. And indeed, if President Paes’ example of individual 
energy, moderation, and justice be widely followed, there seems 
no reason why the next thirty years should not witness the apparent 
miracle of a new Portugal rising from the ashes of the old. Even 
such a financial situation as that of Portugal will yield in a surprising 
degree to individual initiative and persistence. The only hope 
for Portugal of peace and progress and a true, national democracy 
seems to be for public opinion and the mass of those hitherto 
indifferent to strengthen the new situation, and to give no scope 
to the small band of politicians who, in the consciousness of their 
isolation from the national interests, spread abroad slanderous 
reports about Portugal, encourage the manufacture of bombs 





income. Hospitality is cut off—some nice little lump sums fall into 
fancy’s coffer owing to that privation. We hardly have any 
holidays—that accounts for another imaginary haul. There jg 
less need for smart clothes—so one can without extravagance 
take the obvious savings out in the quality. The money pours in, 
and then people with no imagination wonder why the shops are 
doing so well and why we see so much jewellery. How can people 
be so silly in war time! The comment is just; but after all it 
takes more than four years of war to alter human nature, and money 
seems to be almost as instinctive an incentive to the imagination ag 
war. No children require to be taught to play either at “shop” 
or at “soldiers.” They make shift with any stick when they want 
to parade with a gun or a sword, and with any small object when 
they pretend to pay for a purchase or to give change. We also 
are “like children in the market-place”—constantly making 
believe. 

But imaginary money is not only saved by imaginary econo 
Memory lays it up in great store. The large class of people who 
have seen “ better days” have a fund of it. Unfortunately, poor 
things, it bears no relation to their banking account. It is not repre. 
sented in any silver or gold, and can offer no temptation to extrava.- 
gance. Still, it gives them great pleasure. They can talk and 
think about it, and it yields what many people freely give their 
actual fortunes to obtain—a sense of social dignity. Recollected 
grendeurs add ornament to plain living. Dim recoilections of a 
butler or a lady’s-maid often give more comfort than their presence, 
Money rolls up quickly in imagination, and a moderate competence 
becomes wealth as the years go by. 
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and plots, and ask for foreign intervention against the great mass 
of their fellow-countrymen. The upholders of the new 
Administration support it on principle, but if the politicians insist 
on making it a question of persons, the whole country prefers the 
persons now in office to those who have been attempting lately 
to throw discredit on Portugal’s honour and loyalty, and who 
when in office so clearly displayed their incapacity. If licence 
md enarchy, masquerading under the names of liberalism and 
liberty, again lift their heads in Portugal, the title of the poet 
‘enhor Guerra Junqueiro’s Finis Patriae will be amply justified. | 
Bacon drew for all time the distinction between the statesman | 
who “can make a small State great and yet cannot fiddle,” and | 
the politicians who “ can fiddle very cunningly but yet are so far 
from being able to make a small State great as their gift lieth the 
ther way: to bring a great and flourishing State to ruin and 
decay; and certainly those degenerate arts and shifts, whereby 
many counsellors and governors gain both favour with their | 
nasters and estimation with the vulgar, deserve no better name | 
than fiddling, being things rather pleasing for the time and graceful | 
to themselves only than tending to the weal and advancement | 
of the State which they serve.” 

We may reasonably hope that Senhor Sidonio Paes will exercise 
ipon Portugal a stimulating influence which will make a small | 
State great. He has shown a disinterested desire for improvement, | 
he will be vigorous in the war, and after the war it is scarcely | 
credible that he will allow Portugal to become the economic | 
lependency of the country against which she is now fighting | 
manfully in Africa and Europe. That Germany will attempt 
to renew her peaceful penetration of Portugal is certain. It was 
encouraged by the Anglophobe Democrats before the war, but | 
a wiser statesmanship will surely see that the aggrandisement | 
of Portugal, the increase of her trade, and the development of 
Mozambique and Angola all alike depend upon close co-operation | 
with Great Britain. If the Alliance which is proving fruitful 
in war is continued in trade, Portugal, under President Paes’ 
enlightened guidance, has a prospect of ceasing to be an ineffective 
aad half-bankrupt State and of entering upon real possession of 
her inheritance from the past. 





IMAGINARY MONEY. 

| MAGINARY money is slow to change its face-value. When 

we forgo a longish journey or a serious purchase, and thus 

turn an honest pound or two of imaginary money by our self-denial, 
its spending-power is quite unaffected by the war. Two pounds, old 
value, seem to lie to our credit, and on the strength of it we shall 
be in danger of spending at least three in actual cash, allowing for 
he depreciation. It is fatally easy just now to rake in imaginary 
coins, and the worst of it is they have some occult power of burning 
» hole in the pocket. We cannot help believing that we have got 
them in reality in spite of our bank-books. So many facts con- 
iribute to this false faith. For instance, we cannot spend more 
than a given sum at the butcher’s. The difference between our 
meat-bill as it wes and is gives us in imagination quite a little 








There is another form of fortune for which we draw on our imagi- 
nation. We all have banks-in-the-air, just as we have castles there, 
The pounds, shillings, and pence which come from these have 
nothing to do with memory or tradition; neither can we cheat 
ourselves into believing that such a fortune hes any actual value. We 
spend it only in imagination, and as arule how very well we spend it! 
What a large proportion we give away! How differently people 
act who have really got it in sordid investments! It is a very 
hammlees plaything, this dream-money. No one ever does any 
harm with it. It goes to satisfy our sense of pity and our longing 
for benevolent power; it makes us patrons of art, travellers, and 
persons of experience and importance—all in imagination, of 
course. The people who vow they have never wished to be rich 
must have very poor imaginations. They want to say, we suppose, 
that they would be sorry to take the means to be rich which com- 
mend themselves to many very honest persons, sorry to barter their 
whole leisure or forgo all their present inexpensive hobbies for its 
sake, sorry to work et high pressure or drill themselves (iil they can 
absolutely command their own attention and forbid the pleasant 
wanderings of a mind at ease. They would not, they may also 
mean, be willing to endure the secret humiliation of waiting for 


| other men’s deaths. This “ ill waiting ” is, however, much less 


common than the novelists would have us suppose. To paint 
Death as a thing longed for instead of dreaded by those who watch 
for his approach is tempting, and perhaps easier to draw than the 
more general situation. The vast proportion of men and women 
in the cless which saves have never any hope of money being left 
them except by their parents or those near relations in whose case 
natural affection turns hope to fear. Not many imaginations 
play round ‘* dead men’s shoes.” They are something of a novelist’s 
property. Men are too superstitious to invoke Death, and after 
all superstition is at least as common as avarice. But to return 
to our subject. Money which we envy till we can almost think 
it already ours, and can spend in imagination, is not what is properly 
meant by imaginary money. Like a real unearned income, the 
latter leads us to many unnecessary expenses, but it brings us a 
great deal of happiness. This happiness is so much desired that 
many people will buy it with real money. The money paid for a 
lottery ticket is in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of @ 
thousand nothing but the price of a dream. Most buyers know 
this quite well. They do not expect a real fortune. They buy 
an aid to imagination. No doubt many great undertakings 
were financed at their conception by dream-money. The real 
philanthropists of the world, the people who have eased by money 
the burden of their fellows, have had their imaginary cheques 
cashed by the public times out of number. “ If I had money, what 
would I do with it 2?” they have said to themselves. In imagination 
the money has become theirs. Benevolent thoughts have served 
the turn of fancy. Finally they have become absorbed in a scheme, 
have put their whole strength into its development, and a world 
which loves to play Providence to its favoured children has rewarded 
their faith. For most of us, of course, no such fruition of fancy 
ever takes place. The most that can be said for our imaginary 
benevolence is that we get pleasure out of it and cultivate in 
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ourselves an amiable attitude of mind. Happiness and pastime 
are the only commodities that dream-money can be relied upon 
to buy. It can be laid out to great advantage in the rebuilding and 
refurnishing of castles-in-the-air, restocking their picture-galleries, 
enlarging their gardens, and extending the owner’s influence. Just 
now it is well to keep our balances at our “air-banks ” as large as 
possible. We shall have to depend a good deal upon them for 
“loose money ”’ to play with for some years after the war. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
> 

‘Letters of the length of one of our ivading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 

THE LATE LORD CROMER. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—l wish to add my testimony to the letter from Major Baring 
jn regard to Mr. Lytton Strachey’s thoroughly ill-intormed 
attack upon the late Lord Cromer. I knew Lord Cromer intimately 
for the last twenty years of his life, and was in constant inter- 
course with him, while he was in Egypt by means of the long 
letters which he used to write to me on all sorts of public affairs, 
and after he came back to England by frequent and intimate talks 
either in his house or mine, or at the Spectator office. It is ridi- 
culous to say of him that when he spoke he felt no temptation to 
speak everything that was in his mind. He could, of course, be 
reticent where reticence was needed in the public interest or in 
the interests of others, but his inclination was always to speak 





out. He was cautious in the sense that he was wise, but he was | 


never a coward in talk, or writing, or action. I mean by 
“coward ” a man who is afraid to march boldly to his goal. He 
certainly was the antithesis of General Gordon, for he was never 
Yet he could and did show the most generous apprecia- 
Here, and indeed always, he had the sympathy 
of comprehension. He understood his opponents. To say that 
his temperament was all monochrome is a piece of foolish 
conventionalism like the fashionable abuse of the Whigs. 
To say, as Mr. Lytton Strachey does, that he took no 
interest in the East is the most absurd and unpardonable 
blunder ever committed by a brilliant man of letters. As any 
one knows who knows anything of Lord Cromer, he was intensely 
interested in the East, and was never tired of talking of and 
discussing Eastern problems, from his experience not only of the 
Arab, Turkish, and Egyptian mind, but also of the Indian. In 
my opinion, if he erred it was in placing too high a value upon 
Eastern thought. He was not cynical in the foolish sense evidently 
meant by Mr. Lytton Strachey, but no man had a wider or a wiser 
sense of the ironic side of great events. 

But it is impossible to follow Mr. Lytton Strachey in his farrago 
of conventional unconventional misapprehensions of Lord Cromer 
and his attitude. Instead of Lord Cromer being a kind of embalmed 
Bureaucrat, he possessed one of the most alert and least hidebound 
and least limited intelligences that I have ever encountered. I 
never knew a man who had less of the “ This will never do” tone 
about his intellectual attitude.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Sr. Lom Srracuey. 


a zealot. 
tion of Gordon. 





MR. LYTTON STRACHEY AND MR. GLADSTONE. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,+Mr. Baring’s letter encourages me to make a similar pro- 
test. If Mr. Lytton Strachey had stated his facts, and then stepped 
aside and allowed his readers to apportion praise or’ blame, not a 
single person would have any reason to complain. But just as no 
one who knew Lord Cromer could recognize him in the 
description of his character in Eminent Victorians, s0 those who 
knew Mr. Gladstone know that he was incapable of the “rage 
and jealousy ” attributed to him, nor can they recognize the epi- 
thets “ slippery, wily,” in his dealings with General Gordon. Mr. 
Gladstone was accurate to a fault and scrupulously exact, and 
because he was never slipshod.in his language, he has been accused 
of quibbling when he described Gordon as “ hemmed in, but not 
surrounded.” As Mr. Strachey points out, Gordon could have 
left Khartum for the Equator by the river up to January 5th. 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones once said, “There is a Judgment Day 
coming; I vote we don’t make another.” Is any one the better, 
the kinder, or the wiser for a book that destroys the halo of at 
least three of England’s heroes?—I am, Sir, &., M. D. 





THE BILLING CASE. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—In your issue of June 15th Mr. Herman Cohen, shocked by 
the proceedings in the case of Rex v. Billing, examines the legal 
protection available against calumnious statements made by a 
witness as to persons who are not parties to the case, but he says 
nothing of protection against a defendant, which seems at least 
In this connexion the case of Rex v. Davison 1821 
Davison, 
himelf, and in 


as necessary. 
(4 Barnwall and Alderson 329) is very much in point. 
blasphemous 


indicted for libel, defended 
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addressing the jury, we are told, “made several offensive observa 
tions concerning the Christian religion and derogatory to thé 
character of persons not present in Court to defend themselves.” 
He was twice warned by the Judge (Best, J.) that he “‘ must con- 
fine himself strictly to matter relevant to his defence.” This he 
neglected to do, and in the course of his speech was three times 
fined for contempt of Court—£20 for insulting the Judge, £40 for 
a blasphemous remark, and £40 for saying ‘“‘ The Bishops are 
generally sceptics.” After his conviction an application was made 
to the King’s Bench for a new trial on the ground that by this 
series of fines the defendant was “ intimidated and confounded ”’ 
and “ his energies paralysed,” so that he could not properly make 
his defence. The King’s Bench refused a new trial and thoroughly 
approved the conduct of the trial Judge. The judgments are 
emphatic as to the powers and duty of a Judge in such circum- 
stances, and it is a pity they were not brought to the notice of 
the Court during the trial of Mr. Billing, M.P. 

Abbott, C. J., said: “It is utterly impossible that the law can 
be properly administered if those who are charged with the duty 
of administering it have not the power to prevent instances ol 
indecorum from occurring in their own presence. That power has 
been vested in the judges not for their persona] protection, but 
for that of the public. And a judge will depart from his bounden 
duty if he forbears to use it when occasions arise which call for 
its exercise.” 

Similarly, Bayley, J.: “The question is shortly this, whether 
for the future decency and decorum shall or shall not be preserved 
in Courts of Justice, or whether under colour of defending himself 
against any particular charge, a defendant is at liberty to intro- 
duce new, mischievous and irrelevant matter upon his trial.’ 

Best, J., speakigig for 1918 as well as for 1821, added: “ Persons 

indicted for libel who defend themselves think that they may 
insult the judge and calumniate all who are in authority in the 
country.” 
Surely then the conclusion of the whole matter is that the weapon 
of defence is there if the Judge will have the courage to use it, and 
fine or commit for contempt of Court defendants or witnesses 
who, after due warning, persist in irrelevant calumnies. Would 
that Best, J., had tried Mr. Billing, M.P.!—I am, Sir, &., 

Jesus College, Oxford. A. E. W. Haze 





ULSTER’S OPPORTUNITY. 
[To tar Epiror or tee “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—Now that Conscription for Ireland has apparently been 
dropped, there is offered to the men of Ulster an admirable oppor- 
tunity to acquire in a higher degree than ever the gratitude of the 
people of this country. It-is quite well understood that in no 
circumstances will the Six Counties agree to join the rest of Ireland 
in any system of Home Rule. They demand loyally to keep to the 
British connexion, and if Home Rule is to be given to Ireland, then 
that they shall be left out. This being the case, whatever false 
argument there may be as to the rest of Ireland refusing to accept 
Conscription on the ground of self-determination, no discussion 
can possibly arise as to the right of the Six Counties to have Con- 
scription applied to their area. As you mentioned in a recent 
article, we know that these Six Counties are, to use your own 
words, “ fiercely desirous ” to accept their obligation in this sense, 
and if their representatives in Parliament will now insist on Con- 
scription being so extended their demand cannot be refused, and 
the most sceptical of people here will at last understand what Ulste: 
loyalty really means. As matters stand at present, the figures 
recently given in Parliament showing that, including Nationalists, 
&e., there were only five thousand odd recruits from the whole ot 
Ulster for the year 1917, are, it must be confessed, a litile dis- 
appointing.—I am, Sir, &c., E. F. B. 

[The objection of Ulstermen to Conscription for themselves alon 
is that they cannot safely leave their country to ‘traitors. That is 
the curse of the Sinn Fein and Nationalist policy; it not onl) 
refuses service, but prevents the full service of Ulster. The diffi 
culty is met by Sir James Craig’s proposal which we mention 
elsewhere.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





FREEING THE ARABS. 
(To tHE Epiror or tHE “ Srecraror.’’] 

Srr,—As a contrast to the character sketch of the Arabs which 

appeared in the Spectator of June 22nd under the heading 
‘‘ Freeing the Arabs,” may I be permitted to cite a passage irom 

Palgrave’s Travels in Eastern and Central Arabia (Vol. I., p. 70) : 
“Tf, however, suchlike vague and incomplete assimilations can 
bear a real meaning, I would unhesitatingly affirm Arabs to be 
the English of the Oriental world. A strong love and a_ high 
appreciation of national and personal liberty, a hatred of minute 
interference and special regulations, a great respect for authority 
so long as it be decently exercised, joined with a remarkable 
freeedom from anything like caste feeling in what concerns ruling 
families and dynasties; much practical good sense, much love of 
commercial enterprise, a great readiness to undertake long 
journeys and voluntary expatriation by land and sea in search 
of gain and power; patience to endure and perseverance in the 
employment of means to ends, courage in war, vigour in peace, 
and lastly the marked predominance of a superior race ove! 
whomsoever they come in contact with among their Asiatic or 
African neighbours, a superiority admitted by these last 
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matter of course and an acknowledged right: all these are 
— hardly less characteristic of the Englishman than of the 
rab. 

One does not wish to rob the Arabs of the compliment paid them by 
your contributor in likening them to the French, but I cannot help 
thinking that there is a good number of men who, like myself, have 
had personal dealings with Arabs (and by “ Arabs ” I mean the 
true Arab, not the hybrid of Mesopotamia), who will more readily 
endorse Palgrave’s estimate of the Arab than that of the writer 
of “‘ Freeing the Arabs.”” Furthermore, I am sure that I shall not 
be alone in disagreeing with the statement that the Arab is 
“ imaginative.” I should have thought that imagination is a trait 
that the Arabs as a race lack to a conspicuous degree. They are a 
romantic people, but surely not imaginative. Certainly the 
Prophet Mahomet was almost overpoweringly matter-of-fact in the 
attitude he adopted towards life. It was surely his lack of 
imagination that made Islam eo hard for the tender-minded and 
highly imaginative Persians and Indians. Hence the rise of 
Sufiism to soften what Renan terme la sécheresse de l'Islamisme. 
Lately, moreover, I have heard a learned Arab maintain that 
Mahomet typified the true Arabian esprit, and that an Arab, and 
enly an Arab, could have invented a creed founded on the Principle 
ef Reality.—I am, Sir, &c., M.D. 





THE OUTPOURING OF MONEY. 
(To rue Epitor or tue “ Specraror.’’] 

£in,—I hope your article on “The Outpouring of Money” will 
receive wide attention. The growth of the power of the bureau- 
eracy is one of the most serious features in recent Constitutional 
developments. The Civil Servants of the State are rapidly becoming 
its masters. You say with truth that ‘ public expenditure is being 
controlled to a very large extent by the people who are themselves 
paid out of that expenditure.”” We might add that the bestowal 
ef public honours is to a very large extent being controlled by the 
people who are the recipients of those honours. The great State 
Departments, besides the other maleficent activities which you 
ehronicle, are largely engaged in diverting to themselves the 
fructifying streams of the Fount of Honour. If any one compares 
the Birthday and New Year honours of twenty years ago with 
those of to-day, he will find the difference amazing. The Civil 
Servant is already rewarded by comfortable salaries, security of 
tenure, and handsome pensions. Nowadays every first-class clerk, 
for work that is often not particularly arduous, can look forward 
to a knighthood in one of the great Orders as the normal reward 
for about twenty-five years spent in a Service in which he rises by 
seniority. Is our administration so brilliantly successful that its 
merit requires such lavish recognition? We have now “lists” from 
the various offices, published as a matter of course twice a year, of 
those who almost automatically gain honours—e.g., the Home 
t*ffice list, the Colonial Office list, the India Office list, and so on. 
New Orders have to be continually created to satisfy the growing 
demand. Whole pages of the Times are devoted to chronicling the 
names of the legions of the decorated. The Government themselves 
have to spread their announcements over severa] days. How much 
time, we wonder, at a period of most serious national crisis, when 
every moment one would suppose ought to have been devoted to 
“getting on with the war,” was spent by Government officials in 
eompiling this last colossal list of honours, in canvassing merits 
and weighing claims ?—I am, Sir, &c., P. E. R. 


’ 





DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
{To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

fir,—As an earnest seeker after truth, I read with eagerness in 
Jast Saturday's Spectator the simple recipe for a happy home as 
given by the Olympian signed “ Satisfied Mistress.” It dashed my 
spirits considerably. It read to me like a pudding recipe demand- 
ing butter and eggs and a pound of sugar as chief ingredients. 
Surely for such fortunately placed people as ‘‘ Satisfied Mistress ” 
the servant problem does not exist—she is in Heaven, all’s right 
with her world, until indeed some equally attractive neighbour 
bits on the wicked plan of offering high wages to begin with and 
ap increase of £3 a year. Let me compare cases. I am the wife of 
a“ U.F. minister” in Scotland, and have been delicately brought 
vp, am not physically strong, and cannot do without servants. I 
feel dismally that “ Satisfied "—in my dejection I say self-satisfied 
~—“* Mistress *” would suggest “‘ do without ” as the only way out of 
the problem for such as I. My establishment is not Orientally 
epolent in servants as hers. It is after the order of “‘ one and one, 
and a shadowy third ”; that “ shadowy third ” after whom I stalk, 
day by day, faint yet pursuing. She is very elusive. She is 
probably bicycling about in that miniature British Empire—that 
servants’ paradise, eight miles from a town. 

Supply.—My servants love me dearly. 1 proclaim that with a 
flourish of trumpets to keep my spirits up. Yet despite the great 
love they bear me, the sister-and-friend-supply runs dry. I live in 
xn town where the queue is at the Labour Bureau and tramcar 
efice, not at my doorstep. They do not compete to come to me. 
Thus the abhorred Registry Office must, if possible, be brought 
into action. It is not satisfactory; it frequently runs short of 


ainmunition and frequently fires ‘‘ duds.” 
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Wages.—It is very depressing. The lure of low wages is no magic 
bait here at all—there is just no jostling for it. I am no Pied 
Piper, and there is no sound of scurrying feet towards my music 
perhaps because I may not play on my pipes to the tune of 
bicycles and bonuses, servants’ halls and wrappers. 

Accommodation.—It would be very delightful to give one’s maids 
a large, airy hall, but such rooms are not built in a £90 rental 
house or in a Scotch manse. I feebly comfort myself in thinking 
that the class from which servants are drawn are accustomed to 
sitting in a kitchen. They reserve their clammy “ sitting-room ” 
for funerals and other gloomy festivals. The kitchen is their 
living-room, and, as a rule, a very comfortable place it is—a place 
of concentrated cosiness. In my house my maids continue their 
home-habit of sitting in the kitchen as I continue mine of sitting 
in the drawing-room. We both play the part we were born to, 
with an occasional reversal when the maids go out and I stay in. 

Liberty.—“ My house is their home.”’ It is also mine and my 
husband’s, so we too desire a little liberty. In those circumstances 
the staff may not depart for bicycle runs without my permission, 
nor “‘ arrange amongst themselves” who may go out. I wonder if 
perhaps behind that baize door of “ Satisfied Mistress” Mary 
Ann is crying her eyes out because of an unjust Kate who has been 
out three times to Mary Ann’s once, and the Final Court of 
Appeal, having given good conditions and no interference, does not 
wish to be appealed to. The little world behind that door may be 
a happy little commonwealth; it is just as likely to be an anarchy, 

“Satisfied Mistress’’ is quite clearly, however, an excellent 
mistress with excellent servants, but I venture to say that she 
has offered no solution of the real problem, which does not touch 
her.—I am, Sir, &c., H. 

{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’'] 
Str,—As one of the large class of perplexed mistresses in Great 
Britain, I was delighted to see the easy solution of the servant 
problem given by “‘ Satisfied Mistress”’ in your issue of June 22nd. 
Might I, however, venture to ask for enlightenment on one or two 
points about which she is not quite clear? In the small middle- 
class establishments which eo preponderate in England, where 
neither money nor accommodation is very plentiful, how is a well- 
intentioned mistress—whose daughters often double up together— 
to spare a separate, well-furnished bedroom for each maid? Also 
by what arts can she hope to soften the hardened hearts of the 
Coal and Light Controllers so as successfully to cajole them into 
allowing the fuel and light necessary for the maids’ extra sitting- 
room ? Any information will be gratefully received.—I am, Sir, &., 
A DissatisFieD MIs7REss. 
{To THe Epiton or tae “ Spectator.’'] 
Sin,—Your correspondent “ Satisfied Mistress’ evidently lives 
in the country in a large house with a Jarge income. We humbler 
dwellers in the suburbs would find it difficult to carry out her 
delightful plans. What really makes domestic service unpopular 
is not 60 much discomfort, nor even curtailment of liberty, as the 
social status. Domestic servants are looked down upon. The 
remedy for that is standardization; a standard of efficiency tested 
by examinations and attested by certificates. This would raise 
domestic service to the status of a profession, as it has raised sick 
nursing. This is what the Household Orderly Corps organized 
by the Women’s Industrial Council aims at, and what the Girls’ 
Friendly Society has been doing on a small scale for the last three 
years; but it must be done on a larger scale before it can attract 
girls of a higher grade to the profession, and this is what we hope 
the Household Orderly Corps will succeed in doing. May I take 
this opportunity to contradict an erroneous statement made at a 
meeting of the H.O.C.? It was said that domestic servants were 
not received at ordinary G.F.S. lodges, only at those specially #r 
domestic servants. This is not correct. We have no lodge specially 
for domestic servants; we have one or two training homes for them, 
but they are not lodges. Any member is received in our lodges 
whatever her calling, and she pays according to the accommodation, 
not according to her status. A member can have the best accommo- 
dation in the lodge if she likes to pay for it whether she be a cook 
or a Countess.—I am, Sir, &c., Exven C. Tarr, 
President Southwark G.F.S. Diocesan Council. 





THE ALLIES AND SCANDINAVIA. 
(To rue Eprror or THE “‘ Spectrator.’’] 
Sin,—Your article, “ ‘The Baltic Question,” in the Spectator of 
June 15th, raises questions of so far-reaching importance that a 
Danish reader naturally feels inclined to state his views, and the 
more so because your article discussed the problems on what 
might be called the common ground of interests. Consequently— 
setting aside all controversial questions of strategy, blockade, 
and the sympathies of the Danish Socialists—I should like to take 
my starting-point #om your remark that “it would be profoundly 
unstatesmanlike to change our tone now that the Scandinavians 
are being compelled . . . to turn to us for moral support in their 
isolation.” What I particularly want to lay stresc on is that the 
Northern Kingdoms are also badly in want of a#aterial support. 
As you correctly put it, the Sca%dinavians have realized the 
necessity of acting in concert, but while the German policy, poli- 
tically speaking, has been unaggressive, German and Austrian 
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commercial enterprise is at present taking its chance in the 
Scandinavian markets, and is especially predominant in the iron, 
steel, and petrol branches, as far as Denmark is concerned. 

The Northern Neutrals have, of course, realized these perils 
themselves, and are trying to hold their own by a comprehensive 
exchange of goods; but regarding important primary articles like 
coal and petrol they will never become self-supporting. It is here 
in the mutual interest of the Scandinavians and the Allies that 
the former should not be compelled to apply to the Central Powers 
for most necessary commodities at the same time as, for the first 
time, they really endeavour to co-operate for the protection of their 
independence, and it must in particular be in the interest of 
British industries and commerce that the Germans and Austrians 
do not monopolize important parts of the Scandinavian markets. 

Let every reasonable guarantee be giver »gainst re-export, and 
Jet all commodities you can possibly spare be exported to the 
neutrals also in order to counteract the growing indifference 
regarding the Allied cause which, owing to commercial isolation, is 
beginning to make itself felt in Denmark. Likewise, the Report 
about the export of cement from the United Kingdom to Holland 
rightly pointed out the desirability from an English point of view 
of combating Germany’s effort to render her neutral neighbours 
economically dependent on her by exporting even small commodi- 
ties to the said countries.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Danisn CorresPoNDENT. 





TERSE DESPATCHES. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Sprcraror.’’] 
Sir,—“ Peccavi” has for many long 
mind with another equally laconic, and my impression has been 
that both appeared in Punch together on the suppression of the 
Indian Mutiny, but 
Miss C. Winkworth’s “ happy thought,” the supposed coincidence 
is a mistake on my part. The second is “ Vovi!” (I’ve Oudh). 
Is there identity of origin, or can any light be thrown on the 
happy despatch ”’?—I am, Sir, &c.. 


W. 


years been associated in my 


it now seems that, unless Punch then repeated 


source Of this other equally “ 
The Knap, Ilfracombe. 
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YORK IN AMERICA. 


* Spectator.’’] 


ARCHBISHOP 
{To THe Ey 
Sir,—The following quotation from a letter I have received from 
America may be of interest to The letter is 
ly who occupied a very high position i 


» aC, M. G. 


OF 


OF 


THE 
ITOR THE 
ome of your readers. 
written by an English l n 
the educational world.—I am, Sir 

“How I Wish you could have heard the Archbishop of York 
here; he was the most splendid and successful ambassador that 
any country ever sent to another. I longed for him to go to every 
city in America. His dignity, his saintliness, his self-control com- 
bined with emotion, his feeling for and with Amer the fe 
1¢ gave of England’s strength and suffering, of her asking for 
pity and yet caring for sympathy—ali this was felt by every one 
of the thousands who heard him.” 





ica, 


° 
Be 


no 


E CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND NONCONFORMISTS. 
(To rre Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—The letter from your correspondent ‘ Anglo-Scot ’” 
subject on which I have thought and felt much. 
grieved over the narrowness and sectarianism of 
Church of England chaplains at the front. Quite priceless 
tunities of influence are theirs, and though I gladly acknowled 
that many embrace them, there are, alas! too many 
a very limited and mechanical view of their duties, who fail these 
young soldiers at the hour, perhaps, of their utmost need, maybe 
at the crucial moment of their lives, and then—the chance 
I may perhaps 


TH 


raises a 
I too 


some 


have 
the 


oppor- 


or 





we 


who take 


ease 
by for ever ’twixt the darkness and the light.’’ 
mention two or three incidents in illustration, which have come 
to my own immediate knowledge. 

When I was in I'rance a lady, nursing in a large base hospital, 
told me of a dying man who said to her: “‘ Sister, say a prayer for 
a poor chap who is dying; the padre wouldn’t have anything to do 
with me because I don’t belong to his Church.” A young officer lay 
badly wounded and desperately ill in another such hospital. When 
the chaplain (who was arranging a Celebration of the Holy Com- 
mtnion in the ward) found that he was not the 
Church of England, he seemed to feel that he had, therefore, no 
further claim on his ministry, and during the long weeks in which 
the boy fought his way back to life, never offered a word of 
spiritual help, though it would have been eagerly welcomed; and 
as the lad was a Public School boy, it would have come to him 
very naturally. It was the old French Roman Catholic priest, 
endowed with the true pastoral spirit, who could never pass the 
bed without a message, in his broken English, of Divine love, 
merey, and blessing. A battery of heavy guns received one day a 
visit from a padre, who suggested a Celebration; the officer in 
command gladly agreed, and then added: “No, one of us is a 
Quaker and two are Catholics; let’s have a service in which all 
can join”; but the padre, in his little address amid the thunder 
of the guns, could not rise above a rebuke to those who did not 
make regular Communions. 

It makes my heart ache to record such instances of failure and 


a member of 





missed opportunity, and perhaps it might be better to hide and | append that of a most typical pra 


forget them; but if one can use any influence to lessen that whieh 
now divides Christians who have been brought up under differing 
outward forms, I think it is worth doing. If the Church of 
England could be in reality the National Church, the mother of u« 
all, less bound by cold rules and ordinances, more ready to open 
her arms, to include rather than to exclude, to welcome rathe1 
than to repel, I believe she has an immense opportunity. The 
tendency of the future will surely be towards fewer sects and 
much more liberty of thought and action within the Church itself. 
[t is not any abrogation of Christian belief that we want; it is 
more Christianity, not less, that is required; but it must be more 
fundamental, more large-hearted and inclusive if it is to hold the 
young. I long that the Church of England may rise to a new cull! 
and a great opportunity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A So.vier’s Morner. 





FRENCH-CANADIANS AND THE WAR. 
{To THe Epitor or rue “ Specrator.’’] 

Sin,—I have just read with interest Mr. W. Peterson’s letter 
Montreal, published in your issue of the 8th inst., under the title 
“Treland’s Selfishness,” and I would be grateful if you would 
allow me space for a few comments upon his references to French- 
Canadians. 

Your correspondent suggests that my compatriots 
the early stages of the war, the world’s agony, and concentrated 
their thoughts on their school grievances in Ontario; and because 


Iroli 


forgot, 1n 


of that, he would have it that we are endowed with a“ 
different from that of the rest of the C: in j 
the British-Canadians. Mr. Peterson is quite right. 
vital questions of national policy 
totally different from that which is betrayed by the legislative 
action of Ontario and Manitoba, in respect of the French language 
and French-Canadian school rights. For instance, French- 
Canadians in Quebee would never proscribe the English lunguag: 
as though it un the nation 
it all costs. Yet Ontario and Manitoba treat the I 
as they would the plague. It would neve1 
as do Ontario and Manitoba Britishers—the 
contempt for national pledges, 1 treat as mers 


mentality 
veople, meaning 


On certain 


we possess a “‘ mentality 





were a foul disease, to be extirpated f1 
‘rench language 
cur to us in Quel 

Prussial 


despicable scraps 


to imitate— 


an 








of paper the Constitutional guarantees given to the minority 
living among us. We would never be guilty of passing laws 1 
dispossess British settlers in Quebec from all their property 
should they want to have English taught to their children. Si 

laws have recently been enacted in Ontario agaiust French 
Canadian settlers who remain loval and true to our mothe 
tongue. On all such fundamental questions, our mentality is 
thanks be to God, different from that of itish-Canadiai 
Francophobes who plague every province the Dominion wit! 
their Hunnish hatred of everything French. I exult in this dit 


ference between our sense of national honour and theirs, an 
I do on that point. 


my compatriots feel as 

As to the charge that at the beginning of the war we “ forg 
the world’s agony ”’ and did not rush to the colours, it should 
never have been made, even by implication. Mr. Peterson know 


as well as I do that everything was done by the authorities 


discourage and hamper enlisting in Quebec. Our feelings wer: 
wounded, not only by the proscription of our language, but by 
stezdy and never-ceasing torrent of abuse, threats, and misrep 
sentations, at home and in the Press of the British Isles. It was 


calculated that resentment would keep thousands of our young 
men from enlisting, and thus furnish the ground for further 
attacks upon our rights. Other methods 
which have been denounced time and again in our House of Com- 
mons and Senate. It is a wonder that so many French-Canadians 
did enlist, in spite of all official handicaps, to fight for justice in 
Europe, when justice was denied to our race in Canada. 
word seems to have been given lately to put a stop to the cumpuaig? 
of defamation of our race, and due consideration is at last 
shown by the Ottawa Government for our national feelings. As 
a result, French-Canadians are heartily joining up 
said would if Canada voted Conscription 
treated with anything like decency. 
scription, it does not mean that we submit to the proscription of 


were also employ ed, 


a he 


s being 


as we always 


we for and we were 


Sut although we accept Con- 


our language and denationalization of our children. Our enemies 
make a fatal mistake if they entertain such a wild hope. Never 
will we surrender our rights to speak and learn French, ver 





will we consent to our children being turned into Anglo-Saxon 
Indeed, Canada will not know racial peace so long as the persecu- 
tion directed against our race and language is persisted in.—I am, 
Sir, &c., ALEX CLEMENT 


79 Kensington Gardens Squere, 2 


W. 





“THE VALUE OF THE CLASSICS.” 

{To tHe Epitror or THE “ Specrator."’] 
Sir,—It is long from Aprij 13th till this can reach you, but 
your enjoyable abstract of the Princeton volume on The Value of 
the Classics will not have been forgotten, nor an addendum be 
thought in the air. To the testimony of 
practical men there given, who hold humanistics of 
value even for scientific and 


1 hope 


he throng of super) 
the extremest 
let 


a 


achievement, Ine 


mechanical 


tical Titan of the Wes 
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John ” Wentworth of Chicago, 1815-88. A New England College 


graduate at twenty-one, he went West with a bundle over his 
shoulder, helped organize Chicago of four thousand people into a 
city, became a lawyer, editor, Congressman, newspaper-owner, 
railroad promoter, a founder of the Republican Party, Mayor of 
Chicago, filled various State offices, was a great real-estate capi- 
falist, bank director, and pretty much everything else possible in 
the creation and management of a new country. It might be 
thought that this seven-foot giant of immense rough achievement 
would be, of all men, scornful of the old training in seemingly 
unpractical scholarship. On the contrary, he said that whenever 
he wished to carry through any new work in the West—executive, 
eonstructive, or what not—he always tried to find for its head 
some one educated in an old New England College where they had 
no electives: one who had spent four years in learning what he 
did not wish to know, and whose head was therefore trained to do 
any work demanded of it, no matter how dry or repellent, as the 
hand of a skilled mechanic to the like in its own kind. To him, the 
prime object of education was not the acquirement of facts or 
even of principles, and a restriction to congenial courses was a 
path to going intellectually soft: he held it to be that of ability 
to work, and as few can be assured that life will give them only 
what they enjoy, all should be taught to gain that fair content 
which comes from conscious ability to do the tasks that it sets. 
This may arguably be another phase of Philistinism: my point is 
that this protagonist of the practical considered that only the 
unpractical was the truly practical in the long run.—I am, Sir, 
&., Forrest Morgan. 
Hartford, Conn., May 27th. 





BROWNING OR LAMB? 
[To vue Eprror or THE ‘ Sprcrator.’’] 
fir —In the third instalment of Mrs. Humphry Ward's “ A 
Writer's Recollections,” in the May number of Cornhill, she writes 
ef Browning :— ’ 

“T was told a striking story by a common friend of his and 
mine—who was present at a literary house. Browning was of the 
party. ‘The discussion turned on the divinity of Christ. After 
listening a while, Browning said, with some passion—‘ Was He no 
more than Man’ You think so? Ask yourselves what you would 
do if any of the great men of the world were to come into the 
room at this moment—Shakespeare? Dante? Plato? You would 
rise. But if Christ came into the room? You would kneel!’ ” 

It is true that Mrs. Humphry Ward was not herself present, but 
it is odd that she places the story on record without comment. We 
might have been told more. Is it at all likely that Browning 
introduced the subjeet without making mention of Charles Lamb? 
Fowards the close of Hazlitt’s essay “ Of persons one would wish 


to have seen,” there occurs this passage: “‘ There is only one | 


ether person I can even think of after this,’ continued Lamb, but 
without mentioning a name that once put on a semblance of 
mortality. ‘If Shakespeare was to come into the room, we should 
a!! rise to meet him; but if that person was to come ‘into it, we 
should all fall down and try to kiss the hem of his garment.’ % 
Doubtless Browning, having read Hazlitt’s essay, quoted the | 
passage from memory, varying it after his own massionate and | 
abrupt fashion.—I am, Sir, &., 


Foun “Hoacpren. 
Ldiahurgh, : 4 


| 


DR. MONTESSORI'S NEW BOOK. | 

(‘To tue Eprror or tHe ‘“‘ Specrator.’’) } 

Sir,—Mr. Richard Crook pleads with great foree against Dr. 
Montessori and in favour of what one might irreverently call the | 
methods of Dr. Forster. (He, I mean, of whom the poet tells us 
that he “whipped his scholars now and then,” thereby inspiring 
them to remarkable terpsichorean feats.) I should like, however, 
to advance two points for the defence, one of practice and one of 
theory. The aristocracy of the generation which fought the 
Napoleonic Wars was educated on the “ hardening ”’ system— 
birchiny for boys, the back-board and the “ seen-and-not-heard i 
principle for girls, and very long lesson-hours fer both. The 
generation now fighting was educated on a system so com para- 
tively soft that all Mr. Crook’s arguments would have been levelled 
against it by the former generation of pedagogues. Read Miss 
Austen's novels or any contemporary memoir, and compare the 
temper o7 ihe nation and its willingness for sacrifice then and now. 
Mr. Crook truly says that when “the child of a larger growth ” 
rays “ I don’t want to,” there will be no Montessori specialist to 
insist that compulsion is a grave psychological mistake. But I am 
hy no means sure that for a grown-up offender Dr. Montessori might 
not be the first to help to snap on the handcuffs and beckon up 
Black Maria. Isn’t Mr. Crook confusing children and adults ? The 
child may be father to the man, but he is emphatically not just 
& man seen through the wrong end of a telescope. That simple 
fact seems to me one to which many educationists have been singu- 
larly blind. We have taught children much as we should have 
taught illiferate adult students. We owe a hearing, surely, to any 
one—Froebel or Montessori—who in tackling the problem will 
remember St. Paul’s words: ‘‘ When I was a child, I spake as a 
child, 1 understood ae a child, 1 thonght as a child.”—I am, Sir, 








GOOSEBERRIES. 
[To tre Eprron or tHE “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. St. John Mildmay’s condemnation of the Order referring 
to gooseberries has apparently been written in ignorance of the 
terms of the Order itself. It is quite true that growers of goose. 
berries are required not to sell or deliver the fruit to any one 
except a licensed jam manufacturer or a recognized fruit salesman 
who has given the grower a written and dated undertaking to 
resell only to a jam manufacturer. But it is also true that the 
Order specifically states that it does not apply to any grower 
whose crop for 1918 is less than five hundredweights, and it seems 
unlikely that Mr. Mildmay’s household will require a quarter of a 
ton of bottled gooseberrics during the ensuing twelve months.—] 
am, Sir, &c., Sypney Watton, 
Ministry of Food, Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W.1, 





THE WILLIAM DE MORGAN CHELSEA MEMORIAL TABLET. 
(To tHE Eprron or THE “ Sprecrator.’’] 

Sir,—The William De Morgan Chelsea Memorial Tablet is to he 
unveiled in Chelsea Old Church, Cheyne Walk, at 6 o’clock on 
Thursday, July 11th. Iam sure that friends and admirers of Mr, 
De Morgan's work other than the subscribers may like to be 
present.—I am, Sir, &c., Reainatp Bicnt, 

12 Carlyle Mansions, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 





“ HOWLERS.” 
[To TRE Eprror or tHE “ SprcraTor.’'] 
Sir,—Mr. H. C. Irwin’s story of the Skolekobrote seems to have 
been either a forerunner or else a relic of a verse current in Oxford 
half-a-century ago, which ran:— 
“* 4 freshman of Balliol had an idea 

That Joseph was loved by his Arimathea; 

And, coining a word in the fashion of Grote, 

Said that Herod held office as Skolekobrote.” 
—TI am, Sir, &c., Covurtney Kenny. 

Downing College, Cambridge. 


NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a psexdonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
Tis such instances, or in the case of ** Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 


POETRY. 


TO A GRANDCHILD—AGED ONE WEEK. 


An, Dearest, you were bold and wise, 
Brave father’s braver daughter, 














fe., Your Reviewer. 





You dared to face a world grown old 
In fire and storm and slaughter. 


You might have feared or, fearing not, 
You well might have disdained 

To leave your meads of amaranth b'oom 
For ficlds so bruised and stained. 


Your choice was nobler. When our lands 
Were cursed with blight and pain, 

And the grim Shape, the Felon Death, 
Had bound man with his chain, 


You, like the King*® in that proud tale, 
Made woe and blood your goal. 

** Where most they suffer, most they need,” 
Cried the awakened soul. 


Child of the Light, the day that dawns 
With clouds of thunderous hue 

Shall see the bright, victorious sun 
Shine in the cloudless blue. 


Tho old world withers. Those dear eyes 
Grown conscious and serene, 

Shall gaze on a transfigured sphere, 
An ampler, nobler scene, 


Where men, with clearer aims and hopes, 
And stronger thoughts than ours, 

Will build new mansions of the mind, 
Scale Heaven with their towers. 


You give the anguish-stricken earth 
Your message of the True: 
You are the herald of God’s Peace, 
We are reborn in you. 
Ignores. 





® The father of the present King of Italy was warned during a severe outbreak of 
cholera that Naples was the most oa place in his whole kingdom, “ Then 
that is where 1 must go,” was his reply. 
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—<j>—— 
EMINENT VICTORIANS.* 

Mr. Lytton Stracuey has leapt at one bound into fame by the 
four distinguished portraits which make up his little gallery of 
“ Eminent Victorians.’’ Mr. Asquith paid him indeed an almost 
too generous compliment in his Romanes Lecture by saying that 
‘the prominent and potent personalities ’’ who were the subjects 
of his art—that is to say, Cardinal Manning, Florence Nightingele, 
Dr. Arnold, and General Gordon—were now in less danger of being 
forgotten, It can hardly be said that they were in serious danger 
of being forgotten before,even in a much preoccupied generation, 
but undoubtedly Mr, Strachey by his vivid pictures has given 
flesh and blood to what may have been in many instances only a 
Such is the power of a keen eye, an artistic method, 








vague tradition. 
and vigorous brush-work. 

The reader need go no further than the Preface to this volume 
to discover that Mr. Strachey haé a style of his own, which appears 
to be the expression of the man himself. He speaks of the perspi- 
eacity of Gibbon, and we should judge that it was from that 
master that he had studied his own method, which appears to 
owe to Gibbon not only a thoroughness of inquiry, and the power 
of marshalling his facts with force and lucidity, but also a vein of 
irony, more French than English, which loves especially to play 
about the theme of religion. Mr. Strachey compares himself to a 
scientific explorer rowing out over the waters of the Victorian age, 
and bringing up here and there specimens of its fauna to be 
‘xamined with a careful curiosity. Perhaps the simile hardly does 
justice to the element of free will in his selection of subjects. It is 
noticeable that all his major specimens are religious persons, and 
in no case does Mr, Strachey find their religion to their alvantage. 
We know of painters who scern to possess the faculty of discovering 
the less worthy qualities of their sitters, and to this group we should 
assign Mr, Strachey. Not that he sees the evil only. He is not 
like the Satan of Hebrew mythology; but he has much of the 
temper of an advocatus diaboli, whose business it is to supply con- 
siderations on the other side in the case of candidates for beatifica- 
If we may sugges’ a malicious translation of the motto he 
j expose, 


tion. 
chooses for himself, Je 1 (impose rien ; je ne propose rien: 
we should say that his aim is to ‘* expose *’ the subjects of his study. 

When we stand in a portrait gallery, and admire ‘‘ this man’s 
art and that man’s scope,” there is a question that sometimes 
obtrudes itself, though the mere artist mey rule it out as irrelevant ; 
namely, do the portraits give us the real characters oi the historical 
personages represented ? We confess that we feet a good deal of 
uneasiness about the verisimilitude of some of Mr. Strachey’s 
portraits, 
composition, the excellence in technique, can we feel sure that the 
human beings themselves were as they are described? The 
portrait that suggests the most doubt is that of Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby. (If the misstatements about Lord Cromer are the worst 
thing in the book, Lord Cromer is introduced, after ell, not as a 
principal study but only as a foil to Gordon.) Arnold is known to 
this generation mainly by his son's picture of him in ‘‘ Rugby 
Chapel’; and by the impression he evidently made on such 
different types of men as Tom Hughes, Dean Stanley, and 
Arthur Clough, Could Mr. Strachey’s Arnold have made 
any lasting impression on anybody ? In this case the material 
hefore the essayist was comparatively small, and it is possible to 
examine how he has used it. To begin with, the ‘‘ puzzled ex- 
pression ‘* in the Doetor’s face, of which much is made, seems due 
to the defects of the reproduction from the engraved portrait. 
Puzzle-headedness was no characteristic of the man, who, as Mr. 
Strachey himself points out, made a serious effort to regulate 
his life and opinions by general princ:ples, and applied them with 
much self-confidence. In his attempt to state what these generel 
principles were, Mr. Strachey fails chiefly from the absence of any 
comparison with the principles most in vogue at the time, from 
which Dr. Arnold, for one reason or another, dissented. It gives, 
for example, an entirely false impression to represent Dr. Arnold 
as obsessed in his government of the school, and his teaching there, 
by the principles of the Old Testament. The point Arnold made 
against the Bibliolatry of his day was that the importance of the 
Old Testament lay not so much in the history as in the principles of 
Divine government which underlay the history. Similarly his 
schemes for the recognition of Nonconformists as members of the 
Church of England arose from his hatred of sectarianism and his 
eonvietion that the Christian Church was intended to be the ani- 
mating power in the State, leavening it with right principles of 
conduct, and not a mutual admiration society of respectable people. 
The details in Mr. Strachey’s essay may all be correct—though we 
should like to know his authority for the serious charge that Arnold 
“held up to scorn and execration Strauss’s ‘ Leben Jesu’ without 
reading it °°—but the perspective is ell wrong. And the result is 
€aricature, 
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Another portrait in the volume to which exception must be taken 
is that of Clough. Clough presents himself to Mr. Strachey in the 
ridiculous light of a men who spent his life in hunting for his lost 
faiths and doing up brown-paper parcels for his relative, Miss 
Nightingale. Itis worth recalling that he was a men who won the 
admiring fricndship of Carlyle, who was not fond of feeble creatures. 
As to Lord Cromer, our correspondence columns have borne witness 
to the nature of the slander. This is how the essay on “ The 
End of General Gordon ” “At any rate, it had 
all ended very happily—in a glorious slaughter of twenty 
thousand Arabs, a vast addition to the British Empire, and a step 
in the Peerage for Sir Evelyn Baring.’ After what Mr. Strachey 
has himself said about the “ appalling orgy of loot, and lust, and 
slaughter ’’ which followed the Dervish victory at Berber, and the 
“still more terrible fate of Khartum, it is improper merely for 
the sake of an epigrammatic close to insinuate that the Dervishes 
defeated at Omdurman children of the desert 
butchered to extend the British Empire; it is also “‘ worse than 
a theft, no less than a traducement,”’ to give no hint at ell of the 


concludes : 


were innocent 


valuable and public-spirited work which Lord Cromer accomplished 
not only in Egypt but during his nominal retirement. 

But these and a few similar qualifications being made in the 
interest of biographical accuracy, it remains to acknowledge the 
The 
pictures of Cardinal Manning and Florence Nightingale are as dis- 


brilliant success of the greater part of Mr. Strachey’s book. 


tinguished as they are unconventiones!, and the story of the long 
tragedy of the mission and death of Gordon is a very tine piece of his- 
torical writing. But it is the picture of Miss Nightingale to which we 
should award the prize. 
already by several eminent hands, and Mr. Strachey throws no 
fresh light upon its essential elements. But the Florence Nightin- 
gale here shown, “ the thin, angular woman, with her haughty eye 
(Mr. Strachey has been singularly fortunate, 


Menning’s character has been depicted 


and her acrid mouth ” 
or unfortunate,in finding photographs which show his subjects on 

* the 
death ” 


who drove 


by w 


terrible commander 
the 


this is not the popular conception of the * laly of the 


Sidney Herbert to his woman ‘* possessed 
Demon ” 
And the picture would be intolerable if were not relieved 
by Mr. Strachey’s whole-hearted enthusiasm for the objects to 
which this indomitable will wes directed, and which it achieved. 

Of the smaller sketches to be found seaxitered through the pages 
of the volume, perhaps the most delightful, as it is the kindest, is 
that of Newman ; the most vigorous and the most unkind that of 
Gladstone. But there Lord Acton, Cardinal 
Wiseman, Lord Hartington, Lord which that 
Mr. Strachey has an eye for character, and a hand capable of ex- 
We shall look forward with eagerness to 


and if to the 


are many others 


Panmure prove 
pressing what he sees. 
Mr. Strachey’s second series of biographical essays ; 
many excellences he has learned from Gibbon he adds something 
more of that great writer's detachment from personel and party 
prejudices, and sense of responsibility for the truthof his historical 
portraits, it will be a still greater success. 





WARREN HASTINGS.* 
Miss Monckton Jones in her valuable and interesting new book on 
Warren Hastings has set herself to describe the great Proconsul's 
administrative reforms during the two happy and fruitful years 
from 1772 to 1774 when he was President of Bengal. Much has been 
written on the diplomatie and military aspects of Hastings’s career, 
but this compact and authoritative account of his reforms, illus- 
trated with select documents from the Hastings MSS. in the British 
Museum and from the East India Company's records in the India 
Office, will be new to most readers. While it would be impossible 
to exaggerate ihe services rendered by Hastings to the Empire in 
defending our Indian possessions against the Marathes and Hyder 
Ali and against foreign enemies during the terrible crisis of the 
American War, when all the world seemed to be hostile, it is true to 
say that the success of our system in India has been «due very largely 
to the wisdom and statesmanship that Hastings displeyed in esteb- 
lishing the direct rule of the Compeny during those two yeurs in 
Bengal. Indian reform was in his time, as it is still, a favourite 
phrase with home politicians, whose dogmatism varied inversely 
with their knowledge of India. ‘The affairs of the Company, by far 
the largest joint-stock enterprise of its time, necessarily interested 
both Westminster and the City. The rival Whig factions whose 
struggles for power filled the early years of George ILt.’s reign 
made the Company a pawn in the political game, Professions of 
sympathy with the oppressed natives disguised but thinly an anxiety 
to turn out the Government, or to gain command for party pur- 
poses of the wealth and influence of the Company. In later years 
Dundas was to show how an adroit and unscrupulous politician 
with Indian preferment to bestow could control absvlutely the whole 
Scottish electorate. But in 1772, when Hastings at the age of forty 
was transferred from Madras to Calcutta, and instructed to abolish 
Clive’s dual system under which the Company. governed Bengel 
through a puppet Newab and had ell the profit without any of the 
Ostura: 


* Warren Hastings in Bengal, 1772-1774, By M, &, Moackton Jones, 
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responsibility, the Company was not yet subject to political control. 
Two years later, underthe Regulating Act of 1773, Hastings became 
the first Governor-General of India with a Council to hamper and 
obstruct him. In the interval, by a happy chance, he was free to 
lay the foundations of our Indian Empire on an enduring basis. 


His governing principle was that the happiness and security of the 
peasant must be the first care of the Administration. If that prin- 
ciple has become a commonplace in British India, Egypt, and else- 
where, it is due more to Hastings than to any other man. In after 
years Burke and Sheridan and Fox expended much eloquence in 
Westminster Hall in trying to show that the ex-Governor-Genera] 
had wronged native potentates and wealthy scoundrels like Nun- 
comar, but they neither knew nor cared to know that Hastings’s 
whole policy was based on his determination to do justice to the 
humble cultivator. The wealth of Bengal depended mainly on its 
agriculture ; many of the textile workers, asin England at that day, 
were peasants who divided their attention between the loom and 
the plough. If the peasant were rack-rented and taxed beyond 
endurance, he would desert his holding, and the sources of wéalth 
would be dried up. Hastings therefore made a new land setilement, 
under which the right to collect the rents was farmed out for short 
terms of years to the zemindars—local magnates who were not 
landowners in our sense but were hereditary tax-gatherers. He 
pointed out in his official memoranda, which Miss Monckton Jones 
has quoted, that a zemindar enjoying a lease for a term would be 
less likely to rack-rent his peasantry than if he merely had the right 
to collect the rents for a single year, and that a short lease was more 
equitable than a perpetual settlement such as Whigs like Philip 
Francis wanted to confer on the zemindars. ‘To protect the peasant 
still further, Hastings swept away the iniquitous internal Customs 
system, under which, as in pre-Revolutionary France, almost every 
road bristled with toll-gates where the poor man was mulcted on 
his wares. He abolished the privilege of the ** dustuk ”’ or free pass, 
under which the Company, its servants and its dependants, had 
escaped payment of all tolls, thus increasing the burden on the 
he imyposed low duties on all 


peasants and the native merchants ; 
He forbade 


goods passing through a few central Custom-houses. 
Europeans to continue their trading enterprises, which had become 
virtual monopolies of grain, salt, and other necessaries, in thfe 
country districts, and thus restored to the natives their freedom of 
trade. Finally, he reorganized the corrupt legal system, and set 
up local, district, and appeal Courts to which any native could 
Vigorous measures of police soon rid the 
Sunnyasi,”’ 


resort with confidence. 
province of the bands of religious banditti known as * 
and Bengal entered on an era of order and prosperity such as it had 
never known under the Moguls. For some years after 1774 Hastings’s 
Council did its utmost to wreck his new scheme, which had offended 
the powerful interests, both European and native, that thrived 
by corruption and intrigue. The hard necessities of war and the 
incessant demands of the Company's shareholders for dividends 
compelled the Governor-General! to curtail his measures of financial 
But he triumphed over all his difficulties, and when he 
left India in 1785 the new Administration of Bengal was firmly 
established. His had 
principles that Warren Hastings laid down once for all. 


reforr. 


successors have merely to «develop the 

it is a strange and almost inexplicable fact that the British public 
has never become fully conscious of its debt to this great Englishman. 
in Bengal Warren Hastings was almost worshipped by the peasantry 
as well as by his officials. But when he returned home, the fanatical 
hostility of Burke on the one hand, and the jealous suspicions of 
Dundas on the other, led to his impeachment and trial; and though 
he was acquitted on every count after a seven years’ hearing, 
Warren Hastings still suffers in the estimation of many of his 
countrymen. It is too commonly assumed that because Burke was a 
glorious writer he was also a wise and honest politician, Unfortunately 
that is not true. ‘The more we know about Burke's political activities, 
the less we respect his judgment or hisintegrity. Those who, know- 
ing something of Hastings’s rulein Bengal, have the patience to wade 
through the three volumes of Burke’s philippics against him, cannot 
but be appalled at the generally dull and ignorant malevolence 
of an indictment in which the main facts of the situation— 
namely, the Maratha peril, the Company’s incessant demands for 
money, and the primary need of protecting the peasant—are either 
obscured or omitted altogether. Burke's charges, however, would 
have been forgotten if they had not been given fresh currency 
in an attractive form by Macaulay in his well-known essay. Sir 
John Strachey, Sir James Stephen, and other experts have long 
since demolished Macaulay’s accusations in regard to the Rohillas, 
Nuncomar, Cheyte Sing, and the rest ; but so long as that most mis- 
leading but most attractive essay is read in every school and re- 
garded as history, it will continue to work mischief. There is good 
reason to think that Macaulay knew better. When he arranged with 
his editor, Macvey Napier, to write the essay for the Edinburgh 
Review in 1841, he told him that he thought Hastings, ‘* though far 
from faultless, one of the greatest men that England ever produced.” 
Gut when he began writing he was carried away by his fatal love 
of the picturesque, and laid so much emphasis on the Governor- 
General’s supposed faults as to represent him rather as a great 





criminal than as a great statesman. Following Burke, Macaulay 
devoted pages to the imaginary sorrows of those cunning old 
harpies the Begums of Oude, and had but one brief paragraph 
to spare for the really epoch-making reforms to which Miss Monckton 
Jones has devoted her book. However, Warren Hastings was not 
singular among Anglo-Indian administratorsin suffering at the hands 
of reckless politicians and literary men loving piquaney more than 
truth. In the long run the truth will prevail, and when Indian 
history is studied as it deserves to be the magnificent work that 
Warren Hastings did for India and for Great Britain will be 
appreciated as it deserves. 





WILLIAM G. C. GLADSTONE.* 

{r is one of the strange features of the war that, by a tragic inversion, 
the Lives of the young should have to be written by the old. Of 
this recent kind of biography, sad yet inspiring, an admirable 
example is to be found in the brief Memoir which Lord Gladstone 
has written of his nephew William, Member for the Kilmarnock 
Burghs, who was killed in action in April, 1915. Lord Gladstone, 
who has told the story with perfect taste and restraint, puts forward 
no claims to special intellectual distinction on behalf of his nephew. 
He has been content, relying on the unanimous testimony of family 
and friends, to give us a simple record of a blameless life and a 
faithful picture of a strong and unselfish character. 

William Gladstone, the only son of W. H. Gladstone, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s eldest son, was born in 1885, and lived at home owing to 
constitutional delicacy until he went to Eton. Though shy and re. 
served with strangers, he was full of spirits and fun in the family 
circle. At school he was much hampered by ill-health, but worked 
steadily and well, ‘ refusing to give in and making the best of his 
opportunities.’’ His house-master described him as “ truly a gentle 
soul, true as steel and pure as gold,’’ but with a strong character, 
* filled with a sense of responsibility and fearless in doing what 
seemed to be right.”” At New College he impressed his contem- 
poraries by his open-mindedness, generosity, and self-possession. 
His religion was free from all spiritual conceit. ‘‘ Belief in God 
and in Christ’s teaching on earth accepted simply and naturally 
from the first, unshaken by doubt, was his guide in life and the 
source of moral inspiration.’”’ When allowance is made for a 
certain inevitable bias, he arrived at Liberalism for himself. 
Politics interested him from the first, and he soon made his 
mark at the Union as a sound and agreeable speaker. In 1906 
Mr. George Wyndham described a debate in which he himself 
took part, and generously awarded the palm to the speech cf the 
* young Squire.’’ He had ‘‘ the root of the matter in him. He 
debated; put his case ; came into contact with reality, was at ease 
and without mannerism of any kind.” In the following year he was 
President of the Union, and took a Second Class in the final History 
schools. In 1906 he came of age, and the speech which he made 
to the tenants of the Hawarden Estate was remarkable for its 
unaffected modesty, and for the fine spirit in which he spoke of his 
* perilous inheritance.’’ He threw himself into the work of estate 
management with energy and intelligence, recognizing the value 
of the Co-operative movement and encouraging it in every way. In 
1909 he was for a time Assistant Private Secretary to Lord Aberdeen 
in Dublin, and his experiences and travels in Ireland confirmed 
him in his hereditary belief in Home Rule. In the following year 
he made a tour in India, Burma, Japan, and Korea, his diaries and 
letters revealing his keen interest in politics and economics, his 
shrewd estimate of the strength and shortcomings of the Japanese 
character and government, and his love of trees and plants: 
In 1911 he served for a few months as an Honorary Attaché at 
the British Embassy in Washington on the invitation of Lord 
Bryce. He had no illusions as to his importance, but performed 
his duties faithfully and efficiently. Here again he was chiefly 
interested in politics. He visited Canada with the Ambas- 
sador—whose noble tribute is printed in the Appendix—and 
before returning to England to take up the duties of Lord- 
Lieutenant of Flintshire, which he had accepted with great diflidence, 
travelled for six weeks in Arizona and the Yosemite Valiey. His 
letters show considerable powers of description and an intense 
enjoyment of Nature. Altogether these years, in view of his 
prospects and duties, could not well have been better spent. They 
had broadened his horizon, and brought him into touch with a 
wider world than was ever known to his grandfather. Already the 
question of his entering Parliament had been discussed in the family, 
but he was in no hurry to put himself forward. In a characteristic 
letter to his uncle Henry written before he went to America, he 
stated his view in words which show that he had, in truth, the “ root 
of the matter” in him, that his ambition was governed and con- 
trolled by a sense of his limitations. He was already five-and- 
twenty, and had gained considerable experience as @ speaker, a 
man of affairs, and an assiduous student of politics. But he was 
‘* possessed with the desire ’ to qualify himseif for Parliament by 
further experience, and he continues :— 

“In confidence let me tell you that I have a creat dread of 
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talling short of expectation ; people insist in thinking that one has 
inherited more than one has from one’s grandfather, whereas it 
takes me the greatest industry and labour to make any show at 
all: again in confidence it is my own opinion that what faculties one 
possesses are of latent development. I am not going to run the 
risk of starting Parliament before making sure that I have derived 
necessary experience and qualifications from without. With all 
deference, I do not believe that one should time one’s attempt to 
enter Parliament too much by the magnitude of the questions at 
issue; the test I prefer is the mental preparedness of the individual 
himself. These opinions are not created for the occasion.” 

These words, which might be taken as a golden rule by all aspirants 
to Parliamentary honours, give us the keynote of his character, 
and explain how it was that his “ perilous inheritance * proved no 
yiant’s robe. In the autumn of 1911 he was invited to contest 
the Kilmarnock Burghs at a by-election, provéd himself an excellent 
candidate, and headed the poll, taking his seat in October. He took 
no part in the debates that year, but seconded the Address at the 
opening of the Session of 1912. He was an infrequent but im- 
pressive speaker, and showed a courageous independence in his 
attitude towards the Welsh Disestablishment Bill. The line that he 
took, that of limiting disendowment to tithes, brought him into 
conflict with his Party, but excited no resentment, and commanded 
the respect of his opponents, 

His last speech was delivered at Hawarden on the 
of the war. But the doubts which, as an intense lover of peace, 
he then expressed were soon swept away by the invasion of Belgium. 
Here his own convictions were fortified by the speech of his grand- 
father delivered in 1880, when Mr. Gladstone said that whilst he 
had breath in his body he was ready to engage in, and support to 
the utmost, a war to preserve the integrity and independence of 
Belgium. Feeling that his exertions in recruiting were of little 
avail unless he set a personal example, he was ready from the first 
to enlist in the ranks on the understanding that he should go to the 
front. Acting, however, on good advice, he accepted a commission 
in the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, and after a few months of training at 
Wrexham went out to France in March, 1915, and was killed by a 
sniper just @ month later. Cheerful and contented with his work, 
happy in his relations with his brother-officers, he wrote to his 
mother on March 23rd, the first day he was uncer fire: ‘“ I hope 
you have settled down now end got resigned to my departure, 
but really you will be wrong if you regret my going, for I am very 
glad and proud to have got to the front. Jt is not the length of 
existence that counts, but what is achieved during that existence, 
hewever short.’” He was indeed laetus sorte sud. Though he had 
® presentiment that he would never return, his only dread, in his 
own words, was that, owing to unfamiliarity with his work, he might 
omit things through innocence which were essential to the safety 
Duty and example were always in his mind, and cost 
He was buried ten days later et Hawarden, beloved 
and lamented by all. As Lord Gladstone says, speculation as to 
his future is vafn, for his life is our great lesson. ‘* He was rooted 
in honour and in perfect integrity,’ and whether or no public life 
had brought him success, he would always have been a shining light 
of personal example. It is at once England's glory and her gvief 
that these words are true of so many others, 


eve 


of his men. 
him his life. 





SWINBURNE AND LANDOR.* 

“Tas essay is to be primarily the study of the master personal 
relationship of Swinburne’s life. Such a relationship does not oceur 
inavacuum. It is involved with other relationships, with other 
men.” Very wisely, therefore, Mr. Henderson has given us his por- 
trait of Swinburne in more than the one ‘‘ Landorian *’ dimension. 
He has also himself drawn for the reader an exceedingly spirited 
charcoal drawing of ‘‘ the deep-mouthed Boeotian”’ instead of 
letting him be seen only through the jewel-tinted lorgnette of his 
xorgeous disciple. It is not always easy to comprehend literary dis- 
cipleships—to understand a Matthew Arnold and an Obermann, or 
the slighter reaction of a Dunbar and a Gower, but in the case of 
Swinburne and Landor the influence seems inevitable. 

Landor’s tremendous personality, his vigour, the burning restraint 
and compression of the Hellenics, the freedom and richness of his 
criticism, could not—once contact was made—but have marked 


of Landor’s criticisms are recalled by Mr. Tlenderson :— 

‘Thad read the Iliad twice over before I had well studied Paradise 
Lost. Then the Hexameter, even Homer's, fell upon my ears as a 
ring of fine bells after a full organ,’’ sounded “ tinkling when I had 
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recited aloud in my solitary walks on the seashore the haughty | 


? 


appeal of Satan, or the deep penitence of Eve.’ 


For that, and for his estimate of Byron—‘ energy without ideal 
beauty,” “‘a large grasp of small things, without selection and without 
cohesion ”°—we can forgive his blindness in the cases of Southey and 
of Wordsworth. But the main figure in Mr. Henderson's essay is of 
course Swinburne ; or rather not so much the poet himself as those 
portions of his work to which his discipleship to Landor can be 
traced, The essay was originally written for the Faculty of Prince- 
ton University, ‘‘ in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the 

* Susnburne and Landor, By W, Brooks Drayton Henderson, Londen: 
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degree of Doctor of Philosophy in English Literature.” To this 
main essay Mr. Henderson has, with extraordinary industry, added 
no less than ten appendices! In these he demonstrates by means of 
careful criticism and a wealth of parallel passages the other in- 
fluences which worked in Swinburne—Baudelaire, Arnold, Victor 
Hugo, and Meredith—and ‘shows cause” for the theory of the 
chronological sequence which he has adopted. But the reader must 
not suppose that the book is a mere scholastic exercise—a patient 
compilation. It is decidedly amusing and stimulating, and is 
written in an almost terribly ornate style.. The spell of his author 
is strong. Paraphrasing is fatal to him !— 

“The song lightened and spoke of love—love that turns God's 

heart manward, man’s Godward, love that gives meaning and sub- 
stance to life and death from the first breath to the final suspiration. 
It is greater than body and soul, and should live; not wholly made 
nothing even if body and soul were dead.” . . . **So, clothed with 
love and perfect fear, and-armed with hope and hate, he set foot 
on the ways of his life's glad spring.” 
It is the great chorus in The Hunting of the Snark to the life! We 
suggest that Mr. Henderson’s enalytical eye should next be 
directed upon Swift, Abraham Lincoln, Horace Walpole, or Gray or 
Wordsworth’s prose, as a corrective. He will soon ruin an excep- 
tionally agreeable and promising style if he quaffs much deeper of 
the ‘‘ wine and rank poison, milk and blood ” of the heady schooL 





THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS.* 
Lorp GREY OF FALLODON has written a slender pamphlet to give 
his assent and encouragement to the much-debated ideal of e League 
of Nations. We shall summurize it briefly, reserving our comment 
for enother occesion. Modern civilization is at stake in this war, 
says Lord Grey of Fellodon ; its fate depends on whether the nations 
profit by their bitter experience. It does not follow, he declares, 
that because a League of Nations has proved impossible in the past, 
it will not be possible in the future, He then states two conditions 
‘that have not been present before and that are present now, or 
may soon be present, and that are essential if the League of Natious 
is to become effective.’ ‘The first is that “* the idea must be adopted 


with earnestness and conviction by the Executive Heads of States,” 
> 


and “‘ must become an essential part of their practical policy. 
Lord Grey of Fallodon is sure that President Wilson has adopted 
the idea, and that the Allies will accept it, but he is equally sure that 
Germany under her military rulers will oppose a genuine League of 
Nations, though such a League as President Wilson desires ‘* must 
include Germany.” The second condition precedent to the founda. 
tion and maintenance of a League of Nations is that ‘‘ the States 
willing to found it understand clearly that it will impose some 
limitation upon the national action of each and may entail some 
namely, that if one State breaks the 
agreement, all the others ‘‘ must be ready to use all the force, 
economic, military, or naval, that they possess.”” Lord Grey of 
Fellodon says emphatically that “ anything less than this is of no 
> and refers to the worthless ‘‘ collective guarantee ’ of the 
He enters a general plea for the improve- 


ac 


value,’ 
neutrality of Luxemburg. 
ment of international relations, and, pointing out that scientific 
warfare in its wholesale destruction of human life has become more 
terrible than any one imagined, he asks what the next war would be 
like, The German rulers hope to avoid future wars by establishing 
the perpetual domination of Germany. The Allies, Lord Grey of 
Fallodon thinks, should set forth ‘* the idea of a peace secured by 
mutual regard between States for the rights of each and a deter. 
mination to stamp out any attcmpt at war, as they would a 
plague thet threatened the dest:uction ofall.” There Lord Grey of 
Fallodon leaves the subject. He does not attempt to discuss the 
many and fundamental difficulties that would have to be faced 
in establishing a League of Nations on a practical basis, 





FICTION, 
PICCADILLY JIM.f 
IN this ingenious extravaganza Mr. Wodehouse continues his studies 
of life in New York and London, but principally New York, with 


profoundly the sensitive, receptive mind of the younger poet. Some | the same laudable impartiality and intimate knowledge of certain 


phases of society which ensure him an audience on both sides of 
the Atlantic. The sorrows of the baseball enthusiast, especially when 
he happens to be @ millionaire, ‘‘ compelled by fate to live threo 
thousand miles away from the Polo Grounds, have been neglected 
jn song,’ but Mr. Wodehouse has done his best to remedy the ce- 
ficiency. This, however, is only one of the motives of his romance. 
American millionsires have other sorrows, when their wives are 


| smitten with Anglomania, or the desire to achieve fame as novelists, 


| sity Press, 


or to keep a salon. Mr. Peit, a tyrant and autocrat in his office, 
was a mere nobody in his stately home, where there were six resident 


geniuses, and where, on the occasion of one of Mrs. Pett’s reunions, 
‘the air was clamorous with the hoarse cries of futurist painters, 
esoteric Buddhists, vers libre poets, interior decorators and stage 


* The League of Natwiue, 3y Viscount Grey of Fallodon, Oxford: at the Lnive- 
{3d, net.) 
tT Piccudilly Jim, By P. G, Wodehouse, Lendon; Herbert Jenbing, [6s, net.) 
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*eformers. Men with new religions drank tea with women 
with new hats. Apostles of free love expounded their doctrines to 
persons who had been practising them for years without realizing 
it.” The story islargely that of the slow revolt of the millionaire, 
culminating in the attempt to carry into effect a plot to kidnap 
his own son, a terrible bulbous, goggle-eyed boy whose precocity 
was only equalled by his greediness. But we have forgotten the 
hero, “ Piccadilly Jim,’ Mr. Pett’s nephew, a young man who 
had painted two capitals pink, but at the moment when we meet 
him was suddenly reformed by his love for a young lady whom he 
had grievously affronted, and by his affection for his father, whose 
chances of an English peerage were menaced by his son’s outrageous 
career. Jimmy’s past was indeed wild, but as revealed in these 
pages he is a most amusing “ playboy,’ and his resourcefulness in 
¢ mducting a courtship beset with difficulties is above praise. As 
the story proceeds the plot thickens, till it becomes positively 
inspissated; there are moments when it almost attains the level 
of The Wrong Bow, for Mr. Wodehouse is an artist in his handling 
of nightmare situations, and the convergence of the twoconspiracies 
in the concluding chapters is most cleverly managed, while Jimmy’s 
last appeal to Ann is a masterpiece of engaging effrontery. 








ReavaBre Noverts.—The Foolishness of Lilian. By Jessie 
Champion. (John Lane. 6s.)—The story of a factory girl who 
rises in life, being of such ability that she excels in every one of the 
professions which she adopts. Her marriage finally puts an end 
to this remarkable career. Miss Pim’s Camouflage. By Dorothy 
Stanley. (HutchinsonandCo. 6s.)—It is difficult to take as seriously 
as is required *-r the author’s purpose the heroine's ability to 
become invisible at any moment. If the reader can grant 
this astonishing premiss, Miss Pim’s resulting adventures 
at the front will be found entertaininy. After-Dinner Stories. 
By Marie Van Vorst. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—The ‘“ Story of the 
Seven Fridays ”’ is the most pleasing of this collection ; but although 
the short story is not quite Miss Van Vorst’s best medium, the whole 
collection is very readable. 














BOOKS OF THE 
———<> 
(Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


SOME WEEK. 





South Slav Monuments; I. Serbian Orthodox Church. Edited 
by M. J. Pupin. (J. Murray. 42s.)—Sir T. G. Jackson explains in 
his Introduction to this valuable and interesting book that it is 
the first account in English of Serbian church architecture, which 
inherited both the Romanesque and the Byzantine traditions, and 
developed them in a=. original fashion. Despite the ravages of the 
intolerant Turk, some of the mediaeval churches still stand in 
Serbia, but for one of the finest examples of Serbian architecture 
we must go to the Hilendar monastery on Mount Athos. The 
modern church of St. George at Topola, built by King Peter just 
before the Balkan War, shows that the Serbo-Byzantine school is 
still full of life ; the severe dignity of this merble building with 
low gilded cupolas is most impressive. M. Jovanovic, a Belgrade 
architect, contributes notes on the admirable photographs and 
drawings. It is no small consolation amid the horrors of war to feel 
that by such books as this, and in many other ways, the South Slavs 
are becoming well known to Western Europe. Certainly a little 
nation that could produce such fine churches is worthy of all respect. 


Among several attractive reprints just published by Mr. Black- 
well, of Oxford, the most timely is Thomas Hobbes’s version of 
The Funeral Oration Spoken by Pericles, from the Second Book of 
Thucydides (2s. 6d. net), The Athenian statesman’s praises of the 
valiant men who died for their country, and his words of consola- 
tion to the stricken parents, sound as fresh as if they had just been 
uttered :— 

“For having every one given his body to the commonwealth, 
they receive in place thereof an undecaying commendation, and a 
most conspicuous sepulchre, not wherein they are buried so much, 
as wherein their glory is laid up on all occasions, both of speech and 
action, to be remembered for ever. For to men of renown all the 
earth is a sepulchre, and not only does the inscription on their 
monuments in their own country testify their virtues but even in a 
foreign land an unwritten reeord of the mind rather than of any 
monument, remains with every one for ever. In imitation therefore 
of these men, and placing happiness in liberty, and liberty in valour, 
be not sluggish to encounter the dangers of war.” 

After two thousand years the words attributed to Pericles still 
ring true. 


An interesting pamphlet has been written by Mr. Arthur T. 
Bolton, the Curator of Sir John Soane’s Museum, on Pitzhanger 
Manor, Ealing Green, once Soane’s country house and now the 
Ealing Public Library (Soane Museum, 7d.). George Dance built 


this interesting house for Gurnell the Quaker in 1770, and Soane, 
when he bought it in 1800, made additions to it in what Mr. Bolton 
aptly terms his “‘ Mausoleum ”’ style, which to us suggests, say, a 
geological museum rather than a dwelling-house. Soane, it seems, 





bought the house in the hope that his eldest son and heir would 
become an architect, but when the young man declined to spend 
his vacations in “‘ restoring ”’ artificial ‘‘ ruins ’’—an idea in whiah 
Soane anticipated Mr. Pecksniff—the disappointed father solg 
the Ealing house and concentrated his attention on his house in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The pamphlet is well illustrated. 





The second number, for June, of the Anglo-Italian Review (Con- 
stable and Co., 1s. 3d.) confirms the promise shown by the firgg, 
There is a timely article on “The Venetian Front,” though the 
magazine went to press just too soon to record the defeat of the 
Austrian offensive. The highly important subject of our trade rela. 
tions with Italy is discussed very frankly, and Mr. G. M. Trevelyan 
gives an interesting account of the work of the British Red Crogs 
behind the Italian lines. 





The attractive and well-illustrated Spanish monthly, America. 
Latina, which is published in Paris for circulation in South America, 
contains in its June number a notable letter from Don Ricardo 
Sanchez, formerly Chilean Minister in Berlin, returning to the 
German Government his Prussian Order of the Red Eagle because 
he could no longer endure to be associated with a Government 
who were responsible for so many horrible crimes by land and sea, 


Co-operation in Danish Agriculture. By Harald Faber. (Long- 
mans and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Faber has adapted for English 
readers a Danish book by Mr. Hertel, one of the leaders of the 
Co-operative movement which has bestowed great benefits on the 
Danish farmers during the past half-century. His detailed account 
of the various Co-operative Societies for producing and exporting 
dairy produce, for breeding horses and cattle, for providing 
mechinery and manure, establishing flour-mills, and so on, is of 
great interest and importance. One significant little table shows 
that the average yield of wheat per acre increased from 30°9 bushels 
in the period 1875-84 to no less than 43°1 bushels in the years 
1909-13. Dr. Russell of Rothamsted remarks with pardonable 
pride in his Introduction thet Mr. Segelcke, who did much to re- 
form Danish agriculture, qualified himself for his work by spending 
a year at Rothamsted. We can learn a good deal from the Danes 
without necessarily adopting their system wholesale. It may be 
noted that ninety per cent. of the Danish holdings are freehold, and 
two-thirds of them are less than a hundred and fifty acres 
apiece. The conditions prevailing in a land of peasant proprietors 
are widely different from our own. 


A Short Italian Dictionary. By Alfred Hoare. Vol. I., ‘* Italian- 
English.”” (Cambridge University Press. 9s. net.)}—Now that there 
is a great revival of Italian studies in this country, Mr. Hoare’s 
admirable dictionary is assured of a welcome. It is abridged from 
the large Italian-English dictionary which he published three years 
ago-——s dictionary which, after constant use, we have found most 
comprehensive and accurate. Mr. Hoare promises to expand his 
English-Italian vocabulary, appended to that dictionary, in a com- 
panion volume to his new work. We may note that Mr. Hoare 
records the word ‘“‘ camuffare,” to muffle up, disguise, from which 
the French evolved the hard-worked war-word * camouflage.” 

Forestry Work. By W.H. Whellens. (T. Fisher Unwin. 8s. 6d. 
net. )—This is a practical little book, describing clearly the principles 
of forestry for the many beginners who, it is to be hoped, will take 
up this industry before the war comes to an end. Our woods are 
being cleared at such a rate that there will soon be very few trees 
left in the countryside, and the problem of replanting is becoming 
an urgent one. Mr. Whellens’s book is therefore timely and useful. 


-Collected Poems, 1897-1907. By Henry Newbolt. (Nelson. 1s. 6d. 
net.)—Very many readers, old and young, will be glad to know oi 
this cheap reprint of a number of Sir Henry Newbolt’s best and most 
familiar poems. We say “ old and young” advisedly. No living 
poet—not, we think, even Mr. Kipling—is so popular in the schooler 
as Sir Henry Newbolt, whose ‘‘ Drake’s Drum,” “‘ Vitai Lampada,’ 
“ The Fighting Téméraire,” and other pieces are daily learned by 
thousands of children, and will thus be handed on to posterity. 

Uhe Playwork Book. By Ann Macbeth. (Methuen and Co. 3s. 6d 
net.)—-Harassed mothers and governesses will find in this ingenious 
book a whole series of simple and intelligent diversions for young 
children. Miss Macbeth, who has long been the teacher of applied 
design at the Glasgow School of Art, contends with reason that 
children like toys which they have made themselves far better than 
the expensive articles from the shop, and that it is good for them to 
learn unconsciously how to use their hands and to develop their 
sense of form and colour. She shows in her book how to make all! 
kinds of unambitious toys like dolls, doll’s furniture, pop-guns, 
drums, model aeroplanes, and so on, defining the materials needed, 
and giving little sketches. One of her most ingenious ideas is the 
“ fish-bone tea-set,”” made out of a cod’s backbone, which is softened 
cfter boiling, moulded into the required shapes, and then coloured. 
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LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 
OLD RED TILES 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., LONDON 


IRISH By Appointment to thei 
. i, 


Mayjceatus the Keg and Queen 
POCKET 
penne Sayeed te HANDKERCHIEFS 


samples post free ; 
For ladies, gentlemen and children 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


in ite original condition has, for many years past, been the leading feature of the 
collections that are always on view in Hamptons extensive Galleries for Antiques, 


A very fine Chippendale Settee with three-chair back, carved Cabriole 
legs, ball and claw feet. Very well preserved and with all the woodwork 
in its original condition, 


HAMPTONS fottie's Sot 
DENT’S WATGHES ANDCLOCKS 


| Three grand prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 

















BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
| Ships’ Compasses 
| NEW CATALOGUE - on a pone, 
| E. DENT and CO. 
j Makers of the Great tA. Clock a Ben, 
| 61 STRAND, W.C. 2, or 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 8, 


CasDe-MALS. 





ROWLAND’S 
MACAS SAR Oi;L 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Restores 


THE HAIR. 


dry, thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
in a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Policyholders in 1917 over 
£9,700,0G0 
or over £21,000 for each Working Day 









[oon COU NT Y Ww ESTMINSTER “e PARR’S BANK, 
LIMITED. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the London County 
Westminster & Parr's Bank, Limited, will be closed on the lst July, 1918, for that 
day only, for the preparation of the Dividend payable ist August, 1918. 

Proprie tore registered in the Books of the Company on the 29th ‘Inst. will be entitled 
to the dividend on the number of shares then aanting - their respective names, 

41 Lothbury, E.C,, 22nd June, 1918. . A. KEMPE, Secretary. 


APPOINTMENTS, &oc., VACANT AND WANTED. 


(j,S-Dearras COLLEGE.—UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
DAY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER in EDUCATION (Woman). 
Some skill in handwork a recommendation. Degree or N.F.U. Certificate and 
training essential. Salary not less than £160, according to qualifications, 

Purther particulars may be obtained from the ACTING WARDE N, Goldgm iths’ 
College, New Cross, 8.E. 14. 


West RIDING COUNTY 


ORGANISER OF DOMESTIC INSTRUCTION, 

The West Riding Education Committee are prepared to receive applications from 
qualified women for appointment as Organiser of Instruction in Domestic Subjects. 
Applicants must have experience of teaching and of the general conditions of Ele- 
mentary and other Schools. 

Salary £200, rising to £270 by annual increments of £10. 

Particulars of duties and conditions of appointment, together with Application 
Forms, which must be returned duly completed not later than Wednesday, July 17th, 
1918, may be obtained from the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, County Hall, 
Waketlel 1d. 


YCOMB. BE ABBEY SCH OOL, BUCKS.— 

(1) Required, in September or January, SENIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS, 

Chemistry or Phygies essential. Salary £200 to’ £250, non-resident, according to 

qualifications and experience. (2) Also for Se ptember, a certificated MISTRESS 

for DRILL and REMEDIAL EX ERCISES, Salary according to qualifications,— 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


COU NCILL. 











ONDON COU RT Y COUNCIL. 


ORGANISER OF WOMEN’S TECHNICAL CLASSES 

The Council invites applications for the appointment as ae of Women's 
Technical Classes, whose chi ief duties will be to inspect and organise technical classes 
for women (including upholstery, photography, hairdressing, laundry work, ladies’ 
tailoring and dressmaking) in orcaleg institutes, girls’ clubs, polytechnics, techuical 
institutes. and trade schools. 

The appointment will be made at a salary ranging from £400 to £500 a year, accord- 
ing to qualifications, the salary rising by annua! increments of £25 to £500 a year. 

Applicants must have had considerable experience in the investigation of women's 
ind usiries, 

The person appointed will be required to give her whole time to the duties of hei 
office, and will in other respects be subject to the usual! conditions attaching to th 
Council’s service, particulars of which are given in the form of application. 

Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained from the EDI CA- 
TION OFFICER (7.2), L.C.C, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
(stamped, addressed foolscap envclope necessary), to ‘whom they must be returned not 
later than 11 a.m. on Wednesday, 3lst July, 1918, accompanied by copies of not 
more than three recent testimonials. JAMES BIRD, 

Clerk of the London County Council, 








JAGYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the new High 
School, Cairo, for Egyptian Girls, who are mostly Mohammedans. 

Salary L. Fg. 420 (£430) per annum. Furnished quarters. Allowance for passage 
to Egypt. aol vacation not less than 2 months. ‘The staff includes about 20 
English and Egyptian mistresses. 

Applicants should be good linguists, between 30 aud 40 years old, of robust constitu- 
tion, and prepared to interest themselves in new conditions of work, 

The *y should possess a University Degree or its equivalent and should have experi- 
ence of High School work. 

Applications, together with copics of testimonials, must be sent, before Wednesday, 
July 24th, to A, E. ROBINSON, Esq., Director, Egyptian Educational Office, 28 
Victoria Street, London, §.W. 1, trom whom further information and « copies of the 
application form may be obtained, 


MA4®’ CHESTER EDUCATIO N COMMITTEE. 
wal MUNICIPAL DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Principal—ALFRED L, CANN, B.A. (Lond,), 
APPOINTMENT OF WOMAN-TUTOR. 
Wanted: (a) a Woman-Tutor (Graduate) with special qualifications in Luglish, 
and (6) a Woman-Tutor with special qualitic: ations in Music and Voice-Production. 
The syllabus of work in English and Music is that set forth in the Training College 
Regulations, Appendix C, ordinary and advanced courses (in Music, Schemes A and B). 
Good experience in Training College work will be considered a helpful but not an 
essential qualification. Other things being equal, preference will be given to appli- 
cants able to join the College Staff on September Oth, 1918. Salary £180, rising by 
annual increments of £10 to £250. Forms of application may be obtained from 
the undersigned, and should be returned to reach him not later than July 8th. Can- 
vassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify 
SPURLEY HEY, Director of Education, 
Education Offices, Manchester, June, 1918, 


M ANCHESTER EDt ATION COMMITTEE. 
mS MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL -- GIRLS, , SARS CS. 
Head-Mistress—Miss A. E. BEI 
The Committee invite applications for the following ap its at the above- 
named School :—(a) JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS, with Froebel Certiiicate. 









| (6) FORM MISTRESS FOR FRENCH (Hons, Degree). (c) FORM MISTRESS FOR 
Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature | 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets | 


MATHEMATICS (Hons, Degree), 

Salary according to qualifications and experience, Full particulars of the duties 
aud conditions of the appointment may be had on application to the undersigued. 
Forms of application must be returned by July &th, Canvassing, directly or indirectly, 





will disqualify a candidate, SPURLEY HEY, Director of Education, 
Education Offices, Deansgate , Manchester, June 1918, 
ITY OF BIR MINGHAM E DU C AT ION ~ COMMITTEE. 


) DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG EMPLOYEES (GIRLS’ SCHOOL). 

Wanted, for September, an ASSISTAN'T MISTRESS, to teach chiefly English 
Languages and Literature to girls aged from 14-18. A Degree (or equivalent) and 
Secondary School experience desirable. M: xiinuin salary £170 per anpum (plus 
War Allowance £48 per annum), Latest date for scuding in applications Is 6th July, 
1918, 

Particulars and form of application may be obtained from tne Secretary, 
Municipal Technical School, Suffolk Street, Birmingham 

JNO, ARTHUR PALMER, 

Education Offices, Margaret Street, Secretary of Education, 

ARLINGTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Hvyad-Mistress— Mise ELEANOR TROTTER, M.A. 

ART MISTRESS required to teach Applied Design and to give simple lessons in 
the Historical Developinent of the Fine Arts, Preference will be given to candidates 
who have had experience in the correlation of drawing with other subjects in the 
curriculum, Commencing salary not less than £140 per annum. 

Education Office, Darlington, A. ©, BOYDE, 

18th June, 1918. _Secretary. 
NIV ERSITY COLLEGE, ~ NOTTINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH. 

A LECTURER in ENGLISH LANGUAGE ig required (cither a man Ineligible for 
military service or a woman) able to take the highest work (Old and Middle English, 
Phonology, Phonetics, &c.) for London University Examinations. Salary, £160 
per annum, plus war-bonus, £24. ‘The appointment will be subject to reconsideration 
aiter the war. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be ges from the REGIS- 
TRAR, to whom they must be returned not later than Jwy 10t 
THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF “BELF: AST. 

Wanted, SUBSTITUTE for the PROFESSOR of ECONOMICS, for the Session 
1918-19. ‘Remuneration, £300 for the Session of Three Terms. *_ Apply to the 
SECRETARY, 

ING EDWARD'S RAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
ROSE HILL ROAD. HANDSWORTH, BIRMINGHAM.—Wanted, in 
September, MISTRESS for MATHEMATICS and GENERAL ELEMENTARY 
SC TENCE, Salary £140 per annum, —Appls to the HEAD- MISTRESS, 
L ADY ( (26), with good general education, DESIRES POST 

4A LIBRARY; School or Coll ge preferred, U seful experience rather then 
high salary required, Free September.—Box 848, The Syectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2. 


NTERESTING POST offered to Worker with some knowledge 
of SHORTHAND and TYPEWRITING, desirous of helping in varied social 
work, Usual hours, 20s, weekly to stait.—Apply C.O.8., 88 Upper Kennington 
Lane, 8.E. 11, 
QRENCH L LADY. “ Diplémée,” thoroughly experienced in 
teaching English girls, desices a resident post as FRENCH MISTRESS in a 
high-class boarding-school ini Seprember. Can offer Music.—Apply Mile. BERTHEAU, 
Grasse ndale, Southbourne, Hanis, 


MVHE QUEEN'S (HIG H) SCHOOL, CHESTER.—Reguired, in 





September, a visitin DRILL MISTRESS. Modified Swedish system 
prec rred, = ic ood opening for ‘ rge connection Apply the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
ARY pd DATCHELOR GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


CAMBERWELL GROVE, 38.E. 5, 
Wanted, in September, a KINDE RGA RTE x MISTRESS. Higher Frocbel 
Certificate and some Music essential. alary according to qualifications and experi- 
ence,— Applications to reach the HEAD-Mis TRESS not later than 15th July, 
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DATCHELOR SCHOOL, 


M ARY 
4 CAMBERWELL GROVE, 8.E. 5. 


W anted, in September, a HISTORY SPECIALIST to organize History throughout 
the Sohool and capecially to take adv work in Usper-Forms, Honoure Degree 
and experience essential. Salary according to qualifications and ex rience,—-Appli- 
cations should be sent to the HEAD-MISTRESS before July 10th, 1918, 


U NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
} 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 
INDEPENDENT LECTURESHIP IN GREEK. 
‘vhe Council of the University invites applications for an Independent Lectureship 
in Greek, 
The stipend offered is £250 a year. . 
Applications may be accompanied by testimonials, refercnees, or other credentials 
and should be received by the undersigned on or before Thursday, July 18th, 


Further particulars may be obtained from 
NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF LATIN, 

he Council of the University invites applications for the Chair of Latin, which will 
shortly be vacant by the retirement of Dr, E, A, Sonnenschein, 

The stipend offered ig £600 a year. 

Applications may be accompanied by testimontals, references, or other credentials, 
and should be received by the undersigned on or before Thursday, July 18th, 

Further particulars may be obtained from 





GEO, H, MORLEY, Sceretary._ 


GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 

YHURCH OF ENGLAND TRAINING COLLEGE, 

J CHELTENHAM. 

DEPARTMENT FOR MISTRESSES. 

Wanted, ASSISTANT MISTRESS of METHOD, and TEACHER of NEEDLE- 
WORK if possible, for teachers of older children, to commence dutics In September, 
Commencing salary £120, with board and residence, 

Applications for above (with three copies of testimonials) to he gent before July 15th 
to the Rey, the PRINCIPAL, The Training College, Cheltenham, 


i ARBERDASHERS’ ASKE’'S SCHOOL, ACTON, W.— Wanted, 

in September, a MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, with some subsidiary 
subject, Salary from £150, according to 
qualifications, 


Degree and some experience casentlal, 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


A) OUTHLANDS TRAINING 
>» BATTERSEA (for Women). 
TWO VACANT LECTUKESHIPS, a : 
1. IN HISTORY, 2.IN FRENCH AND _ ENGLISIL. 
Wesleyang preferred, Forma! applicaticns to be received by 13th July. Send 
stamped addressed envelope for Forins and particulars to the SECRETARY. Wesleyan 
Jducation Committee (Third floor), 130 Morseferry Koad, We-tminster. 8. W 1, 


ADY desires POST as SECRETARY or Confidential Assist- 
d ant, Knowledge of bookkeeping, filing or dealing with correspondence. 
Accurate, Highest credentials given and good aalary required, Discngaged,—Box 
$49, The Spectator, 1 Welligton Street, Strand, London, WiC. 2. 


JT IBRARY ASSISTANT, with experienco in reference. Salary, 
4 including bonus, from £78.—-Apply, stating qualifications and salary required, 
to the DIRECTOR, Municipal Museum, Warrington, 


| fey et WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE.—Up-to- 
} date and reliable information, on all matters relating to careers now opcn to 
University women, may be obtained through the above Office.— Apply Miss H. M. 
—— Hon, Mods., Maths.), Secretary, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, = © 


COLLEGE, 


LECTURES, &o. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded inthe following Faculties :—Arts 
(including Architecture), Puro Sclence, Medicine, Law, Enginecring (including Mining 
and Glass Technology), and Mctal'urgy. 

DIPLOMAS arc awarded in Modern Language Teaching ; Education ; Architecture ; 
Tiomestie Selence (for this Diploma a two years’ course has been arranged In conjunc- 
sion, with the Sheffield Training College of Domestic Science); Mining; Glass 
‘Technology. 


Asaociateshipa are awarded in Engincerinz; Iron and Steel Metaliurgy; and | 


Non-Ferrous Metallurgy. 
Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded cach ycar, 
Vrospectuses giving full Information may be obtained from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


f[‘HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
‘ COLLEGE, DABZFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Tustces : 
fir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D, (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY, 
Majer the Hon, WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. Tho Rt. Hon. Dr, CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 


rincipal : 
Mies H. C. GREENE. 


by ~~ 
Migs A. WIKNER (Royal Cent, Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The was in 1885, and was the firet of ite kind in E: . Btudents 
are pre as tea of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 


It Includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology 
ymnastics, Dancing, and Outd “< ogg Fate Soe tate 47 sedi 

a ne a oor Games. udents practise teaching 

jo the bourhood, The College stands in ite own grounds of 15 a in a 

beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. ‘The Course as in 

October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
rPXHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowre Road, Bedford.—Principal, Mies STANSFELD, Students aro 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. ‘The Course of training 
extends cover 3 years, and includes Educatio: and Medical Gymnastics on the 
ewedish ayatem, Massage, Anatomy, Lhysiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, 
{ acresec, Crickef, Tennis, Netball, &¢.—-For Prospectus apply the Secretary. 


J{ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
5 WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman: Rt. 
Hon. Str Willlam Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A : 


-A.; Sec,: 
Mr, Arthur G, ‘-y¥~: M.A.——-For information concerning Scholarslitps and Loan 
Tund apply to the Principal, Miss fh. LAWRENCE, 


FPYRAINING COLLEGE, DARLINGTON.—ONE YEAR 

OURSES of TRAINING are provided for those wishing to qualify : (1) as 
Heeds of Nurecry Echools; (2) as Teachers in Continuation Sch ‘Trained 
Certificated Teachers, or Gradnates, or candidates who have passed Higher Local 
or Higher Froebel Examinations are eligible—Porticulars as to fees, grants, and 
courses of work on application to the Principal, Miss F, HAWTREY, 


{ARDENING FOR WOMEN,.—Practical training : 

JT fruit, and flower growing. Month or term. Healthy outdoor life ; from 60 gns. 
per anfum, Gardening Year begins in September. Visitors received if accommo- 
dation permlis,—Ilus, prospectus of RLDLEY-PEAKE, U dimore, nr, Rye, Sussex, 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY, Gardening for women, Extensive range gliass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. 
tion. Botany by B.Sc, 
Fruit-peeserving.—-For 


Tho courée extends over two years. 
‘Iheory of Education; the Theory 


vegetable, 


Full theoretical instruc- 
Notable Succesees in Examinations, Beekeeping, Marketing, 
PRINCIPALS, 


illustrated prospectus apply 








his special capacities and needs, as these become manifest.”” 


(1011). 











ees 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P..H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich,. Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), Londoa Matric. 
and other Exams, Large modern house, 200 yards from sea, y 


‘ 


Apply Stirling House, Manor Road. Bournemouth. 


GIRLS’ 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
| peace: HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited 
4 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. a 


Head-Mistrees—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship, 
OMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT’. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Trospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
S!: MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
K STIRLINGSHIRE, N.B. 

Thorough General Modern Education on Public School Lines—Preparation for 
University, Music, and O, and C, Joint rd Examinations, Extensive Buildings 
and Grounds. Bracing Climate, On the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Eleven Milea from Stirling. Lacrosac, Cricket, and Tennis, ‘The Autumn Tern 
begins on September 20th,—Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS, 


rPHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years, 

Thorough general education, with great attention to health, Elder girl, 
may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestio Science 
branch for girls over 18, Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep, 
for Exams, Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


ee ee Oe me 


OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Prinel 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 


—Miss WALLIS. 
YROWBOROUGH, SUSS E X.—* PINEHURST.” 
/ COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House fa grountis on edge of Moorland, 
between 600 and 700 fect above sea level. 
yay Tey: H. T. NEILL, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg).—Prospectus on application. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead, Principal, Miss CONDER 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. ‘Thorough education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required. 
Beantitul situation overlooking the bay. Gcodgarden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing, 


LiXexuout SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Summer Term began on Thursday, May 9th 


Prospectus on em to Miss MACKAE MOIR. 
el, 








D, 





7 Grayshott, 
Re FELIX 8 C HOO lL, 
SOUTHWOLD. 
SUMMER TERM, MAY 2np—JULY 26ra. 


Head-Mistress—-Miss L. SILCOX, 


MNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 
SUMMER TERM BEGAN MAY Ora. 
S T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Proapectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical ‘Ir!pes) and of the Maria Grey Training College, 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 


{T. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN. 
K A PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR. BOYS AND GIRLS, AGED 8 TO 19. 

The numbers having reached 200, a walting-list is now neccessary, and ag Pupils 
will be received In order of application, parents should enter their uames as carly aa 
possible, The majority of the vacancies will be allotted to ages under 12. Fees: 
Boarders, 103 guincas; Day-Scholare, tuition 40 guineas, dinner and tea 15 guineas, 
—Apply SECRETARY. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 

information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 

book, which contains in a conciee form tle new Regulations, with full illustrated 

description of life at the Royal Naval Collegos, Osborne and Dartmouth.—(Publica- 
tion Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


TAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 15, Nominations to Royal Naval 
College, mouth. ‘fetms, £80 per annum. 
Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, E.C. 3. 


7 OL. 





IG HGAT E S§ C H O 
Founded and Endowed by Sir ROGER CHOLMELEY Io 1565, 





The ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. will be held on November 20th and 2ist, 


when 6 FOUNDATION, 2 GLADSTONE, and 5 BOARDING SCHOLARSHIPS 
will be open, 
November 13th to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Mighgato, 


The awards vary from £41 to £55 per annum.—Applications by 


“ Not classics in chief, nor science alone, but the adaptation of a boy's work to 


TORK: BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 
Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTRERF, B.A., sometime Examiner to the Teachers’ 

Poasies Syndicate of the University of Cambridge in School Management and 
e 


Biological, chemical, and physical laboratories; a natural history room; two 
workshops (including “ ~ and metal work lathe); swimming s 
Prospectus, &c., from the TREASURER, Bootham School, ¥ ork, 





St TTON VALENCE SCHOOL. (Founded 1576.) Motor 

from Maidstone, Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding-Houses 
Beparate House, &c., for Juniors, Situation ideal, ft. above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, Westminster. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, near Maidstone, Kent.— 

Founded 1576.—THRER SCHOLARSHIPS of tho value of £63 a year, 

one or two of the value of £18 a year, and a CLOTHWORKERS’ COMPANY'S 

EXHIBITION of £30 a year, will be awarded in July.—For further particulars apply 

soon... HOLDGATE, Head-Master, at the School, or to the CLERK, 53 Palace 
Street, 5.W. 1. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head-Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 

Scleritific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for Navy. 

The School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys under the age 

of 104, Junior for Boys 10} to 13, and Senlor 15-19. Each Department has separate 
houses, teaching, life and games.— Apply HEAD-MASTER. 
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 BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education’ 

Highly qualifed staf. Four leavin —— of £75 to Oxford. Fino 

including Chapel, Laboratories, mnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c, 

a Cricket, Athle Ics aac Rowing 0.T.C, Fees, £55. Entrance 
Echolarships July. —Apply W. M. GRU NDY, mae Head-Master. 


Fires RNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 











DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev, F, 8. WILLIAMS, BLA., Iaio 

tant-Master at Rugby School. bw * Army and Engineering Classes. Physical 

Drill compulsory for the whole ech Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 
fives cou swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


K ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An EXAMI- 
NATION will be held on July Oth, oth and lith for THREE SCHOLAR- 
BHIPS of £50, £40 and £30 a year.- —For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTE R, 


Die CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM.— 
| 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 4-6.—App!y to 
i HEAD-MASTER, ; 





ess EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 
SURREY, 






OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 


For ae and terms apply to H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
#.P.0, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 4. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Gc. 


l\HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies gaan prepared for Journalistis 
and £ecre fecretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions givon. 


7 NYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKM., AN, 5 Duke 

Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2 (near Charing Cross Station), T.N, Gerrard GL79. 
Typewriting, ‘Shorthand, Mimeographing {au economical process for reproduction of 
Agenda, Minutes, Price Lists, Testimonials, Parish News, &c.). 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


‘\CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

“Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
end TUTORS, will be leased to AID PARENTS by sending (ireect charge) proapec- 
tusees and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough Idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4, 


Telephone : 5053 Central, s ; i Ms 
= OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING AND CO.,, 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 

The Firm invites applications from qualified ladles who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESS3ES in Private Families, 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


. eepiecaneee Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by’ sending full particulars of 
thelr requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, rango 
W q of fees, &c.) to 
7 UTORS. Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd. 
Educational Agents, who are largely res yonalbis for the 
—— staffs of the moat important schools, and thus able 
o supply information difficult to obtain else where. 
Cene~800- 162 Oxon STREET, LONDON, W. 1. _ gan —-E08 Museum, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ARTMOOR.—BOARDING in PRIVATE HOUSE. Lovely 


situation, 800 ft. moor, Sheltered garden, Separate tables. Private 
sitting-rooms if required.—For terms for August, September and winter mouths 
apply MANAGER, Middiecott, Ilsington, 8, Devon, ‘Tel,: 8 Haytor, 


T)QUITABLE REVERSIONARY | INTEREST | SOCIKTY, 
LIMITED. (Fstablished 135.) ital (paid up), £ 
2UBRCHASKS REVERSION; and —, intumeers and GuANTS LOANS 


ther 
Apply 51 SECRETABIES, 10 ‘Taneaster Place, Strand, w. 0. 2. 


MAKE MONEY BY W RITING. 


4/ARN WHILE YOU LEARN. Send Post Card for free copy 
of “HOW TO EARN MONEY WHILE LEARNING HOW TO WRITE 
FOR NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES,” and particulars of £50 prizes. Practical 
and Comprehensive Course of Personal and Private Correspondence Instruction fn 
all kinds of Writing by experienced Literary Directors, Work criticised construct- 
ively. FREE ADVICE, Beginners taught how to make work saleable. MSS, 
placed for publication at highest rates of re muneration, CASH PAID IMMEDI- 
ATELY ON ACCE PT ANCE,—Address “ EDITORIAL” (Dept, 5,), 22 Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C. 
EAL LACE, y OUGHAL.—Irisn Pornt. Liwerick. Irisu 
J oe HET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Tescloths, 
Centres, D’Oyleys, Frontals, &c, Golden, Silver, and Wedding Preecnts. Sclection 
rent on Baten we: Direct frcm the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, 
Co, Cork, Old laces mended and cleaned, 








RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOU GHT.— —HighestV alue assured, 

Up to 7s. per tocth pinned cn Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on Gold, 

22 on Flatinum. Cash or ofier by return. If offer not ac cepted parcel returned 
Tcstfree. Best prices my for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise), 


tatisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
CANN & CO., 69a Market “treet, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to recelve full value should apply to the actual manufacturora, 
Messrs, BROWNING, Instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, valus 
Jer return or ofter made. —Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 years, | 


ALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Cash or offer by return. Bofore { 
telling make sure of their value by writing for FREK BOOKLET, whioi 
«xplains yery clearly the value of any artificial teeth. Kindly mention Tho Spectator, 
kK, LEWIS, 29 LONDON STREET, SOUTHPORT, LANCS. 


| 
NOCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A SCIE NTIFIC | 


REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E, Howarth FZ. S, Supplied by 
order to the Royal Houschold. Used in War Hospitals, Tins” ls, 6d, +» 23, 64,, 53., 
} Cet free—HOUWARTHS, 471 Crookcsmoore Road, Shetield. 
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THE HOSPITAL 


FOR 


SICK CHILDREN 


GREAT ORMOND STREET 


LONDON, W.C. 1. 






PATRONS : 


THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


CnairmMan: ARTHUR LUCAS, Esq. 





Our British Empire is being depleted of the cream 
of its manhood; then is it not our duty, nay, our 
right, to do everything that is humanly possible to 
conserve the lives of the children of the country ? 


Never has the call to save the children been so 
imperative as it is to-day, and it is a call that cannot, 
must not, be neglected. 


The Committee of Management appeal most 
carnestly to the generous readers of the Spectator 
to remember this Hospital is making strenuous 
endeavour to meet the pressing demand of the 
Nation for the preservation of child-life to maintain 
the welfare of the British Empire. 


Over 28,000 little ones are treated by the Hospital 


annually. 


£5,000 has to be raised immediately to carry 
on the work and to keep the Hospital out of debt. 


The Committee gratefully acknowledge the generous 


contribution referred to in the following telegram :— 


‘‘Am sending about Three Hundred Pounds 
sterling, present from British officers and men 
Fifteenth Indian Division Mesopotamia.” 

** General Brooking.” 


Will you please help us to raise the balance 


required of £4,700 ? 


JAMES McKAY, Acting Secretary. 
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‘ARETHUSA’ WAR a FUND 


The National Refuges and _ Training 
Ship ‘Arethusa.’ 


2,600 Boys have joined the Royal Navy, 
and 6,500 the Merchant Service. Several 
were in the Zeebrugge affair. Old Boys 
are serving in 120 British Regiments. 


Funds are Urgently Needed 


THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. 
















Patrons; THE KING AND QUEEN, 
Vice-President: ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOER, 
Chairman and Treasurer ; 

Cc. BE. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 

Joint Secretaries: H, BRISTOW WALLEN, H, G. COPELAND, 
London Offices ; 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C, 2, 

















ON SATURDAY, 6th JULY, 


there will be a 


CRICKET MATCH AT LORD’S. 


CHURCH v. AUSTRALIANS 


(Clergy) (Headquarters) 
in ald of the 


CHURCH ARMY 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916) 


RECREATION HUTS AT THE FRONT, 


under the distinguished Patronage of his 
ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, 
who hopes to be present. 
The arrangements are being made on the Church side by the Revs. A. M, Barty, 
Rector of West Hackney, and F. H, GILLINGHAM, Rector of Bermondsey; and on 
the Australian side by the AUSTRALIAN HEADQUARTERS, 


The Band of the Royal Artillery will play from 3 till 5. 

Commences 11.30 sharp. Lunch, 1.30. 

ADMISSION, ls., including Stand, 2s. 6d. 
Pavilion, 5s. 


Tickets can be et beforehand by writing to Prebendary CARLILE, 
56 } Bryanston Street, W 


BELGIANS’ FIGHTING SPIRIT. 


From the Daily Chronicle Special € Je Special Correspondent, Philip Gibbs. 


War Correspondents’ Headquarters, 
Monday, 27th May, 1918, 


“ THE BELGIANS ARE IN GREAT FIGHTING 
SPIRIT, AND THE ENEMY IS TROUBLED BY 
THEIR CONSTANT HARASSING.” 


Help the Belgian 
Wounded Soldiers 


by sending a contribution to the 


BELGIAN RED CROSS 


(registered under the War Charities Act, 1916). 


























Hon. Treasurer : 
The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR of LONDON. 


48 GROSVENOR G ARDE NS, LONDON, 8.W. 1. 


“THE CHILDREN’S BREAD.” 
The 


° ° ? 
Waifs and Strays Society’s 
family is now 4,800. 

In days to come these children should be 
Props of the Empire. 
Cuardians of its Peace. Founders of its 
Pillars of its Church. 


HELP US TO FEED THEM. 
Gifts gratefully received by Prebendary RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, §.E. 11. 
Cheques, eic., crossed and payable ‘‘ Waifs and Strays.” 


rNHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR 
4 PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 




















Families. 












THE 


barron: HM. THe KINe, 


SEY ENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NELVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCLIP TIONS, ~ LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 











Trasurer:; Tee Ear or Hankowsy, Secretary: Goprrey H, HAMILTON, 











The Book Above e Every Book 







The Book Above Every Book 


THE TEST OF TRANSLATION 


The number of languages into which a book is translated 
forms one criterion of its popularity and importance. 


For example, Homer has been rendered into more than a 
score of modern languages. Shakespeare is represented by 
some play or plays translated into nearly forty foreign 
tongues—including Japanese and Icelandic. Writings by 
Tolstoy are published in about fifty forms of speech. 


Consider two outstanding Christian authors—Thomag 
& Kempis and John Bunyan—both saturated with the words 
and ideas of Scripture. The ‘‘ Imitation of Christ ’ has been 
turned into forty different languages ; while the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress *’ is issued in no fewer than 114 versions. 


Yet all these added together fall far short of the versions 
of the many-languaged Bible. Translators are making 
God’s Book the common property of mankind. The Gospel 
has been actually printed in 650 different forms of human 
speech. 


As its share in this vast and beneficent work the Bible 
Society has helped to spread God’s message in 511 languages 
and dialects, These include the complete Bible in 132 
languages, and the complete New Testament in 119 more; 
while in 260 other languages some book or books of Scripture 
have gone out. 


For Christian Missions, of many Communions and in many 
countries, the Bible Society is at the present time promoting 
translation or revision in at least 100 different tongues. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries, 146 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 4, that the Bible Society may continue to give 
to men of all lands, in their mother-speech, versions of 





6 > SERVICE BOOTS 







6 9 BOOTS & SHOES 


FOR SEVERE WEAR 
AND REAL COMFORT. 


FOR CIVILIAN WEAR 
are in short supply, but 
are worth waiting for. 


THEY LAST SO LONG. 














Soothin 


OiF in el 






CIGARETTE 
Old Virginia, Cork Tipped Ot 


1/4, fo 20: 
Also in boxes of SO & 100 
Reet ere 


Rav. HILL LTO LONDON Vii per 2 oz. Packet. 
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ABSOLUTE 


SECURITY 


"THE Security behind National War Bonds is the 
entire wealth, power and resources of the 


United Kingdom. 


No safer investment exists. 


Every Bond carries with it the solemn pledge of 
the State not only to repay the whole of the capital, 
but to pay in the meantime the half-yearly interest, 
and eventually the Redemption Premium at the 
rates stated. That pledge will never—under any 
circumstances—be broken. 


Other Points 


The yield from National War Bonds, 
including the premium on_ redemption, 
averages 5% per cent. 

You can buy National War Bonds re- 
deemable on Ist April, 1923, which carry 5 
per cent. interest and which will be redeemed 
at £102 per cent. 

You can buy National War Bonds re- 
deemable on Ist April, 1925, which carry 5 
per cent. interest, and which will be redeemed 
at £103 per cent. 


You can buy National War Bonds carrying 
5 per cent. interest, redeemable on Ist April, 
1928, which carry 5 per cent. interest and will 
be redeemed at £105 per cent. 


You can buy Income Tax Compounded 
National War Bonds at the price of £101.10s, 
These carry 4 per cent. interest which is 
entirely free from Income Tax, but is subject 
to Super-Tax only. These Bonds will be 
redeemed at £100 on Ist April, 1928, 


The interest is sent by post from the Bank 
of England every six months—on Ist April 
and Ist October. Interest starts from the 
day you purchase National War Bonds, and 
oe i. interest will be paid on October Ist, 


Ask for Registered Bonds and Income Tax 
will not be deducted from the dividend sent 
you. You enter the amount received in your 
Income Tax return just as you do ordinary 
income, so that you have no need to apply for 
a refund of Income Tax if entitled to a refund. 

s 2 os 

Seeing that 5 per cent. National War Bonds 
will be redeemed at a premium in a few years, 
there is no possibility of any loss of capital by 
any purchaser who buys them and holds them 
until the redemption date. On the other 
hand, there is certainty of increase of capital 
by the amount of the premium, and this pre- 
mium is free of any Income Tax. 

@ a +7 


National War Bonds are, under certain 
reasonable conditions, accepted as the equiva- 
lent of cash in the payment of Death Duties, 
Munitions Exchequer Payments, or Excess 
Profits Tax with any interest that may have 


accrued. 
2 Ss rs 


National War Bonds possess valuable con- 
version rights. Not only can you convert 
them into 5 per cent. War Loan (or 4 per cent. 
Income-Tax Compounded War Loan as the 
case may be), but there is also the right to 
convert them into any long-dated War Loan 
that may be issued carrying a higher rate of 


interest. 
” 8 z 


You can sell your National War Bonds at 
any time and the Transfer Forms are free 
from Stamp Duty. 


Nalional 


War Bonds 





obtainable through any Bank or any Stock- 
broker in denominations of £50, £100, 


£200, £500, 


£1000 and £5000. 
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July No. 


HIBBERT "JOURNAL 


van anes OF NATIONS AND THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
TIONS. Sir Roland Wilson, Bart. 


NATIONALIGM, INTERNATIONALISM, AND SUPERNATION- 
LISM J. A. R. Marriott, M.P. 


ounistus “MILITANS. Professor B. W. Bacon- 


THE IRRELEVANCE OF CHRISTIANITY AND WAR. 
Charles Mercier, M.D. 


THE MEANING OF PAIN. Prince Eugéne Troubetzkoy. 


ney NOT POLICY, THE FIRST NEED OF THE 
CHURCHES. Professor H. L. Stewart. 


THE ETwies OF IMMORTAL REWARD. Professor John Laird, 


A FORGOTTEN PROPHET: DAVID URQUHART. 
Gertrude Robinson. 


THE REALITY OF GOD: A WAR-TIME QUESTION. 
Principal P. T. Forsyth. 


ALBERTUS MAGNUS AS PHILOSOPHER. James Lindsay, D.D. 
THE HEREFORD APPOINTMENT. Professor Kirsopp Lake, 


SUBSCRIPTION: 10s. PER ANNUM, POST FREE. 
London: WILLIAMS & ogy 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 











AND AFTER. JULY. 
Ts Peace PossiptE ? By Dr. ao Shadwell. 
VHE CONTROL OF THE TROPICS, By E. B, Osborn, 


Britain's TRUE WRALTH AND THE UNIMPORTANCE OF THE WAR DEBT. 
(ii.) A LESSON FROM AMERICA, by J. _ Barker, 
ThE FEDERAL PANACEA FOR IRELAND, By Joseph R. Fisher. 
HALF-AN-HOUR WITH SOPHOCLES, By W. 3. Lilly, 
UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT AND A NEW DEGRFEF. By Sir Oliver Lodge, F.B.S. | 
OLD CARAVAN ROADS AND OVERLAND ROUTES IN SYRIA, ARABIA, AND en 
By Frederic D, Harford, C.V.0., F.R.G.S. 
TYDER THE BOLSHEVIKI, By John *poliock. 
(REEDS MORE OR Less CREDIBLE. By A. P. Sinnett. 
Siop WasTE, By J. H. Balfour-Browne, K.C, 
‘'He WAR SAVINGS MOVEMENT IN NoTTs, By His Grace the — of Portland, K.G. 
CoTTack HOMES FOR DisarLeED OFFICERS, By = Patrick Dott 
VENEREAL PROPHYLAXIS: A LAYMAN’S VIEW. y Hugh Elliot. 
AFRICA AND SOUTH AMERICA, By Sir Harry H, Johnston, GU K.C.B, 
Russt4, GERMANY AND THE ALLIES; 
(1) Tae GeRMan EXpLorraTion OF Rvssta, 
By the Right Hon, Lord Sydenham of Combe, G.CS.I. G.C.M.6, 
(2) JAPAN'S POLICY TOWARDS Russia, By Tokiwo Yokoi, 


London: Sporriswoopk, BALLANTYNE & Co., Ltp,. 1 New Street Square, 





£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 


are offered cach month by the Monthly Magazine, ‘‘ THE FUTURE,” for an 
ESSAY, and for short translaticns irom FREKCH ond GERMAN into ENGLISH 
and ENGLISH into ESPERANTO. If ycur bookseller does not stock ** THE 
FUTURE,” send P.O. 7d. for Specimen Number :— 


THE FUTURE (Dept. SR), 10 Essex &t., a Loncon, W.C. 2. 


OOKS. —Dawkins’ Early Man in Britain, £2 2s.; Hartland’ 8 
Primitive Paternity, 2 vole., 10s, 6d.; De Quincey's Works, 1862, 15 vols., 
35s. ; Crawford’s Rulere of the South, 1900, 2 vols., 10s, 6d, ; Kingsley’s Westward Ho |, 
itive. by Brock, 1806, 2 vole., 10s, 6d.; Gibbon’s Rome, Milman, and Dr, Smith, 
1914, 8 vols., 358.; Andrevs’ Study of Adolescent Education, 2s.; Burke's Peerage, 
n w, 1915, 11s. ; Debrett’s Peerage, new, 1915, 2 vols., 9a. 6d. ; Mason's Bibliograp y 
of Oscar W iide’s Works, 12s. 6d. ; Wilde's Importance of Being Earnest, 4s. ; Bteven- 
son's Edinburgh, Ecit, de Luxe, 12s. 6d.; McCarthy's Irish Land and Irish Liberty, 
4e. 100,000 books in stock. Catalogues on application, Wanted, Children's 
Eneyclo nedia, 8 vole., 25s. off.: Ency, Brit., last elit., 29 vole, £21 offered, 
KDW A D BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John | Bright Street, Birmingham, 





OOKS FOR SALE, Scott’s Novels, 25 vols., 50s. (pub. 87s. 6d.) ; 

Thackeray, 20 vols., £5 Ss. (cost £10 10s.); Dicken 20 vols,, £4; Bryan's 

Dict, of Painters, 5 vole,, £5 ‘Lbs. ; Pepys’ Diary <= heaticy, 10 vols,, £6; 'Whecler’s 
Old _— Furniture, 15s. ; Riggs’ eee, Site, 2 vola., 45s, talogues freo, 
Books bought. 3,000 books wanted; Met free, Specially wanted: Ency, Brit., 
India paper, £21 offered. —HOLLAND Ba06. 21 Jobn Bags 8 Street, Birmingham, 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
THE HUTH LIBRARY, 
The COLLECTION of PRINTED BOOKS and ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS., SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, ut thelr LARGE GALLE RIE S, 34 and 35 NEW 
4OND STREET, W.1, on MONDAY, July Ist, and four following days, and on 
MONDAY, July 8th, and following day, at ONE o'clock prec isely, 

The SEVENTH PORTION of the COLLECTION of PRINTED BOOKS and 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS formed by HENRY HUTH, Esq., and tince 
maintained and es by his son, ALFRED H, HUTH, Esyq., of Fosbury Manor, 
Wiltshire, comprising the letters Q, K, and 8, 

May be viewed two days prior, 

Catalogues may be had, price Is, each; f!ustrated cop! »8, price 10s, 6d. each, 


OIL PAINTINGS and WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, | 
pes SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE | 
a will BELL by AUCTION, at their LARGE GALL ERIES, 34 and 35 NEW 
BOND STREET, W.1, on WEDNESDAY, July 3rd, and following day, at ONE 
u'clock precisely, 

A fine COLLECTION of OTL PAINTINGS, OLD MASTER oer Oe 
Vv ATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, the property ‘of Thos, Dinwiddy, Esq., F.R 
¥.8.1,, of the Manor House, Blackheath Pci Marehal Lord Grenfell, “Mire. Bjorke? 
wren, 3 Cumberland Road, Acton, the Rev, Dr. Warre, the Provost of Eton, and 
others, comprising paintings by Sir P. Le ly, Sir A, Van +t Sir J. Rey nolds, = 

. Raeburn, Sir Edward Poynter, P.R.A., Albert Goodwin, G. Rossetti, J. M. 
Turner, and other artists of the E ‘nglish School ; aleo by Jan ro Scorel, AAAS 
Pinturicchio, P, de Hooge, &c.; an interesting scries of drawings in Sepla by ©, B, 
Tiepolo ; and a moat important s laterestiog SKETCH BOOK, containing some 
215 sketches in penell, with wash, by @ Dutch artist, probably Jan Van Goven, 

VENCIL and PASTEL DRAWINGS by the late "Edward Stott, Keq., A.R.A., of 
4mberiey, Sussex, sold by order of Miss Annie Dinnage, the legatec, 

CS be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be had, 
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“An Important Point 
—that last one.” 





The best book-lending service in the world is that offered 
by The Times Book Club, and known as its ‘‘ Guaranteed 
Service.” The rate is {4 per annum for three volumes 
at atime. ‘his ensures the supply of practically all the 
best books immediately on publication. Books not on the 
Library shelves are specially bought, if necessary, for the 
subscriber, who is thus certain of getting without waiting 
the best books of the day. 

There is a cheaper subscription of {2 per annum fot 
three volumes at a time, which, though a less perfect 
service, is usually satisfactory enough for those who read 
mainly for amusement or relaxation and are willing to 
wait their turn for the newest books. 


Annual, half-yearly, and even quarterly subscriptions 
for one, two, or three volumes are taken, and offer an 
easy test of the Library. 

Write to the Librarian for particulars. 


‘I have been greatly delighted with the efficacy of your service. 
Of all the Libraries I have belonged to, yours with its Guaranteed 


| Service is the first that has given ime satisfaction, and it is the only 
; one from which I have succeeded in getting the books I wanted 
| to read, and when I wanted them—an important point, that last 


one.’’—Mrs. A. M. Bott, Tower House, Caistor, Lincolnshire, 


| THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


380 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 





“THE MOST BRILLIANT OF OUR MAGAZINES.” 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For JULY Contains: 
Five Months with the German Raider Wolf. By F. G. Trayves: 


The Water-Rats. By ZERESs. 
| On Patrol.—VIl. A Battle-Prayer. By Kuaxoy. 


Submarines—The Battle-Fleet—Destroyers. 
The Man from the Clouds.—-Chaps. VII.-X. 
By J. Storer CLovuston. 
By ‘* BartTIMevs.” 
Three Days with the Turks » dy we 
P 8 
The French Renaissance. By oui WHIBLEY. 
Escaped: Adventures in German Captivity.—tll. 


By WALLACE ELLIson. 
Musings without Method — 
The Mrs. Gummidge of the Empire—What the Governmeit Knows—treland’s 
True Grievance—-Mr. Herbert Fisher's Bill—-The Soul of the Nation Destroyed 
—The Real Alm of the Board of Education—-An Elghtesnth-Coatury Pepys. 


** Usque ab Ovo.” 
An Involuntary Visit : 


PAPER RESTRICTIONS.—Make certain of your copy each month by becoming 
a subscriber (30s. a year or 15a. for six months post free), either through your 
bookseller or direct from the publishers, 45 George Street, Edinburgh. 


meee The 


FFORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS, JULY, 1918, 
OBITER SCRIPTA. VII. By FREDERIC Harrison, D.C.L. 
IMPRESSIONS OF THE KAISER. By Davin JAYNE Hitt, LL.D. 
THE WAR MIRAGE, By Dr, E. J. DILLON, 
AN ILLUSORY LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By J. B. Firra. 
GENERAL FOCH, THE ALLIED CHIEF. By CHARLES DAWBARY. 
GERMANY'S WEALTH BY PRODUCTION AND TRADE, By Potiticrs. 
PATRICK BRANWELL BRONTE, 
By Str JAMES CricBTON-BRowne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
THE LATER PLAYS OF MR, JOHN GALSWORTHY. By Sr. JouN G, ERVINE. 
GOUNOD, By A. FERDINAND HEROLD. 
PROBLEMS OF FINANCE. By OSWALD STOLI. 
THE POSITION OF HOLLAND. By B. ABRAHAM, 
THE SENTRY. By ARtTavr THRUSH, 
THE FOOD AND FERTILISER CRISIS. By SAMPSON MORGAN. 
THE FUNCTIONS OF THE OVERSEAS TRADE DEPARTMENT. 
By J. M. KENNEDY, 
AMERICA AT WAR, By JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY, 
HISTORY OF THE WAR. WITH MAPS, 
CORKESPONDENCE, THE NATIONAL BABY WEEK. 
LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL. Ltd. 


,,.\TCHINGS OF CHARLES KEENE. Illustrated price list 
“4 on application, “ Art te not measured by quantity; and to examine this 
little series ag ag ig to agree with M, Bracquemond that Charles Keene's etchings 
will henceforth be ranked with those of the great etchers of all time,” —Jos, PENNELL, 


ENEAS MacKAY, 43-44 Murray Place, Stirling, 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 
POETS of the WORLD WAR 


GEOFFREY DEARMER poems. cz.3vo. 2-6a-n, 
ROBERT GRAVES FAIRIES AND FUSILIERS. 


3s. 6d. n. 
SIEGFRIED SASSOON  counrTER. 
THE OLD HUNTSMAN. 55. n. ATTACK. 2s. 6d. n. 


R. E. VERNEDE WAR POEMS. 3s. 6d. net, 


























MR. GOSSE’S NEW VOLUME. 
THREE FRENCH MorALISTS 
AND THE GALLANTRY OF FRANCE 


By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 6s. net. 


THAT WHICH HATH WINGS 


The Loeb 
Classical Library 


“We shall never be independent of our Loeb !’’—The Times. 
Each Volume, Cloth 6s. net, Leather 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 


THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY 


Translated by W. R. PATON. Now complete in 5 Vols. 


JUVENAL and PERSIUS 


Translated by G. G. RAMSAY. 


XENOPHON: HELLENICA, Books 1.-V. 
Translated by C. L. BROWNSON. 

§ The Loeb Classical Library is ‘ a universal passport to the 
enchanted world of ancient literature.” Send for a full deseriptive 
prospectus. Wighty-four Titles now on sale. 

















NEW WAR BOOKS. 


OUTWITTING THE HUN 


By Lieut. PAT O’BRIEN, R.F.C 6s. net. 


‘The most thrilling war-book which has yet appeared, . « . 
Has a Defoe -like fascination.’’—Morning Post. 


MR. PHILIP GIBBS’ NEW BOOK. 


FROM BAPAUME 
TO PASSCHENDAELE 


By PHILIP GIBBS. 
MR. MASEFIELD’S FAMOUS BOOK. 


THE OLD FRONT LINE 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. 20th Thousand. 2s, 6d. net. 
A Book that Inspires. 


ENGLISHMAN, KAMERAD! 


By Captain GILBERT NOBBS, late L.R.B. 3s. 6d. net. 


THAT WHICH HATH WINGS 


A POWERFUL NOVEL OF CORNISH LIFE 


WASTRALLS 


By C. A. DAWSON-SCOTT. 6s. net, 
NEW FICTION. 6s. net. 


FIRST THE BLADE CLEMENCE DANE. 
THE WAR WORKERS 
THE HEART OF ALSACE 


THAT WHICH HATH WINGS | 








6s. net. 




















E. M. DELAFIELD. 
B. VALLOTTON. 








WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 20-21 Bedford St., W. c. 2. 
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Macmillan’s New Book. 


SIR THOMAS H. HOLDICH. 
Boundaries in Europe and 
the Near East. 


By Col. Sir THOMAS H. HOLDICH, K.C.M.G., 


K.C.LE., C.B., D.Sc, Author of “The Gates of 
India’? and “ Political Frontiers and Boundary 
Making.’’ With Maps. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Letters to the People of India 


on Responsible Government. 
By LIONEL CURTIS. With Map. Crown 8vo. 
38. 6d. net. 

The Times.—'‘‘ Mr. Curtis’s ‘ Letters’ should afford no 
less valuable assistance to British readers than they have 
already afforded to the Indian public for whom they were 
primarily written, in familiarizing themselves with the com- 

lex problems which this country has now taken upon 

itself to solve.” 

1918 ISSUE NOW READY. 

The Statesman’s Year Book. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of 
the World for the Year 1918. Edited by Sir J. 
SCOTT KELTIE, assisted by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., 
Ph.D. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 18s. net. 


SECOND EDITION. 


Lord Lister. 
By Sir RICKMAN JOHN GODLEE, Bart., K.C.V.O., 
M.S., F.R.C.S. With Portraits and other Illustrations, 
8vo. 18s. net. 

The Observer.— Sir Rickman Godlee, Lister's nephew, 
has fulfilled our hopes and given us a volume not unworthy 
to place on our shelves beside the superb life of Pasteur 
by M. Vallery-Radot, his son-in-law. This fine memorial.” 


Sir William Ramsay, x.c.s. 

F.R.S.: Memorials of His’ Life and 

Work. By Sir WILLIAM A. TILDEN, F.R.S. With 
Portraits. 8vo. 10s. net. 

The New Statesman.—‘‘ The hook is full of intimate 
touches that will help the readers to understand the secret 
of Ramsay’s popularity with his students, and the fascina- 
tion which research exercises for its devotees. It is au 
adequate tribute to a great man.” 


The Life of Sophia Jex-Blake, 
By MARGARET TODD, M.D. (‘‘ Graham Travers ’’). 
With Portraits. 8vo. 18s. net. 

The Times.—‘‘ The story of the fight for women doctors 
is well worth reading. . . . Dr. Margaret Todd writes 
well; she makes one see the things coming and going. 
It is a good book. It has authority and completeness." 


THE BLUE GUIDES. 


London & its Environs. 
Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A. 30 Maps 
and Plans. Pp. Ixvi., 478. Copious Indexes. 
7S. 6d. _net. 
Punch. —‘‘ A wonderful compilation.’ 











‘STE PHE N G RAH AM’S NEW BOOK. 
The Quest of the Face. 
By STE PHEN GRAHAM, Author of ‘‘ The Priest of 
the Ideal,”’ &c. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
BISHOP HENSLEY HENSON. 


Christian Liberty and other 
Sermons, 1916-1917. 


By HERBERT HENSLEY HENSON, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Hereford, sometime Dean of Durham and 
Canon of W estminster. Crown 8yo. 6s, net, 





CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE. ~~ 
Liberal Judaism and 
Hellenism, and other Essays, 

By CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 








SECOND IMPRESSION. 


The Garden of Survival. 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. Crown 8vo 


3s. Gd. net. 
The Observer.—* A very delicate and characteristic piece 
of work.” 


Karma 3 ARe-Incarnation Play. By ALGERNON 
BLACKWOOD and VIOLET PEARN. Crown 8vo 
6s. net. 


“STE LL A BENSON. 
Poems by STELLA BENSON, Author 
Crown 8vo 


Twenty. 
of “I Pose” and “ This is the End.” 
3s. 6d. net. 

MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


OWBOTHE ‘AM, the Modern Homer.—“‘ The Human Epic, 

“The Epic of God and the Devil,” “The Epic of the Swisa Lake Dwellers 

“The Epic of the Empire,” “ The Epic of London,” “ The Epic of Charlemagne 
Each 2s, 6d,—W, & G, FOYLE, 121 Charing Cross Road, W.C, 2, 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S LIST 





WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 


NEW FICTION 


5s. NET 
From all Booksellers and Ltivaries 





LASSES LOVE Halliwell Sutcliffe 
TRUANT HAPPINESS Mme. Albanesi 
MY LOVE’S BUT A LASSIE Katharine Tynan 
AGATHA’S FORTUNE Harold Bindloss 
A SIN OF SILENCE Ottwe!l Binns 
THE TELEPHONE GIRL A. & C. Askew 
THE BLACK IMAGE Fergus Hume 
TAINTED GOLD Paul Trent 
THOSE FOLKS OF BULBORO’ _ Edgar Wallace 
THE AMARANTH CLUB J. $. Fletcher 
CROSS CURRENTS Paul Urquhart 
CINDERELLA’S SUITORS Isabel M. Peacocke 
GUILTY OR INNOCENT ?P M. C. Leighton 
THE HARBOUR OF REFUGE Fred M. White 


THE HUNT BALL MYSTERY Sir Wm. Magnay 
THE HEART OF VIRGINIA KEEP _ Edwin Baird 
THE KEY OF GOLD L. G. Moberly 
THE LITTLE BLUE GODDESS Wm. Le Queux 
THE MASTER OF MERLAINS David Whitelaw 
A SPORTING OFFER Florence Warden 








THE J ULY 


WINDSOR 


Contains 
Important Articles fully Illustrated: 
THE MINISTRY OF NATIONAL SERVICE. 
LONG-RANGE ARTILLERY. 


OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS FOR THE 
ALLIED ARMIES. 
HEROIC STORMING PARTY LANDING 
FROM H.M.S. ‘VINDICTIVE’ ON THE 
MOLE AT ZEEBRUGGE. 


COMPLETE CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


Edgar Wallace Paula Hudd 
J. Mason Smith A. M. Burrage 
L. G. Moberly H. Purcell 


AND OTHER WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 





WARD, LOCK & CO.,’s 


GUIDE-BOOKS 


These little red handbooks, which haye 
long been recognized as the best and 
cheapest of the kind, are familiar in every 
part of the British Isles. 


1s. Gd. NET 

ENGLAND & WALES 
AGRIWEN' on . | HSI 
phd and N, | utah hee 
BANGOR, Carnarvon, head, &c. 


he 
LLANDRI 
ARWOUTH, Dolgelly Ww BSee 


BARN STAPLE and | LLANDUDNO | and 

N.W. Devo North Wales 
BATH, Wells “Cheddar LLANGOLLEN, Cor. 
BETTWS -Y-COED, | _ wen, Bala, dc. 

Snowdon, &c. LONDON and Envix ‘ong 
as and  Dis- LOOE and 8. Cornwalj 

trict LOWESTOFT and Dis. 
BIDEFORD, Clovelly, | trict 

&e. | LYME REGIS 
BOGNOR, Selsey, &c. LYNTGN and Iyn- 
BOURNEMOUTH and | mouth 

District MALVERN and Distri: 

RECON and S. Wales MARGATE, Wes sien, 
BRIDLINGTON 
BRIDPORT, West Bay, mATLOCK ps District 

&e. MINEHEAD, Exmoor 
BRIGHTON AND &e. 

HOVE NEWQUAY and 
BROADS, | Cornwall 
BROADSTAIRS and NOTTINGHAM and 

N.E. Kent District 
BUDE and N. Cornwall PAIGNTON and §, 
BUDLEIGH SALTER- Devon 

TON PENMAENMAWR and 
BUXTON and the Peak North Wales 
CANTE ewe and PENZANCE and W, 

N.E, Cornwall 
CARDIFF, oe 8. Wales PLYMOUTH and South- 
CARRA —-4 and | West Devon 

North Wa! pee heee and Ca 
CHANNEL ISLANDS gan Kay 
sea 4 ESTER and RAMSGATE and N.E, 

8.W. Sussex | Kent 
CLEVEDON, Portis- RHYL and North Wales 
he | RIPON and District 
COLWYN BAY | $T. IVES and West 
CONWAY, Deganwy,d&e. Cornwall 
CRICCIETM and Cardi- | SCARBOROUGH and 
District 
CROMER SEAFORD, Lewes, Ac, 
DARTMOOR SEATON and District 
a nm and S.E. as a ~ "hia Run- 
DEAL, "Walmer, Sand- | SHERWOOD FOREST 
&e. SIDMOUTH and South- 
Dovel St. Margaret's East — 
&e SOUTHWOL 
povencounr, Har- STRATFORD - UPON- 
wich, AVON 
EA BOURNE SWANAGE, Corfe, &c, 
EX ven and &.E. TEIGNMOUTH 

Dev TENBY and South 
EXMOUTH and Dis- Wales 

tri | THAMES, 
FALMOUTH and South TORQUAY = a1 District 

Com a. TOW YN, Aberdovey,&c. 
FELIXSTO WALES, NORTH (Y. 
ses . aaa Sectton) 

WALES, NORTH (S. 
FOLKESTONE, Saend- Section) 

ft WALES,SOUTH 
FOWEY and §. Corn- | WARW wren, Kenil- 

wal wortl 
pesneoere WESTON - «SUPER : 
HASTINGS 
HEREFORD and the verenere 

Wye Valle WHITBY 
HERNE yo » Whit- WOAeEsTER and Dis- 

stable, ict 
HYTHE, ‘Littiestone, &e. WORTHING andSouth- 
ILFRACOMBE and N. West Sussex 

von WYE VALLEY 
ISLE OF MAN YARMOUTH and Dis- 
ISLE OF WIGHT trict 
SCOTLAND 
ASSROEEN, Deeside, HIGHLANDS, The 
c 
; . INVERNESS and the 
EDINBURGH and Di:- Northern Highlands 
GLASGOW and tho OBAN and the Western 
Clyde Highlands 
IRELAND 
ANTRIM (COUNTY), { DUBLIN, Bray, Wick- 

Giant’s Causeway, low, &c, 

&e. 

KILLARNEY avd 
oy _ nies | South-West Ireland 
CORK, Glengariif, dc. | LONDONDERRY and 
DONEGALHIGHLANDS | Co, Donegal 


HALF-CROWN HANDBOOKS. 


2s. 6d. net. 
In superior cloth binding, with additional maps 
and plans, 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 
NORTH WALES (Northern and Southern Sections 
combined). 


WARD, LOCK oe co., LTD., SALISBURY ‘SQUARE, E.C. 4, 
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